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NOTICE. 
wa Our Subscribers are presented this week with FOUR 
ADDITIONAL PAGES, and a ROMANCE, composed 
expressly for this Journal, by BE. F. FITZWILLIAM. 





MATILDA OF HUNGARY. 


E1cnteen months ago the name of William Vincent Wallace 
was unknown to England. After many years wandering in 
strange and remote regions, he returned to his native country, 
about two years ago. For some months after his return he 
remained in comparative obscurity, being only recognised by 
a small knot of amateurs and artists, as a clever pianist and an 
elegant composer for the pianoforte. Chance, however, threw 
in his way the libretto of an opera, founded on the French 
melo-drama, Don Cesar de Bazan. He composed the music, 
which by a good piece of luck he had the opportunity of 
playing to Mr. Beale. That active and intelligent repre- 
sentative of the great firm of Cramer and Co., with his usual 
quick appreciation, immediately found out the stuff that was 
in Wallace, and purchased the score of his MS. opera without 
a moment’s hesitation. Shortly after it was laid before 
Mr. Buon. Mr. Bunn was not a likely manager to allow so 
good a thing to slip through his hands, and the new work was 
accepted. 

In November, 1845, (if we be wrong we shall be obliged to 
any reader who will correct us) Maritana was produced, and 
the next day, or rather, the next day but one, (the epoch of 
representation being a Saturday) Wallace’s name was spread 
far and wide. The success of Maritana was immense, and 
had it been produced in that style of splendour and complete- 
ness for which Old Drury was celebrated under Mr. Bunn’s 
lesseeship, it would assuredly have made the fortune of the 
establishment. Brought out as it was, however, (somewhat 
shabbily, we must own) and allied to a book filled with the 
most monstrous absurdities, it ran upwards of fifty nights, 
and drew many a hundred to the treasury. In a short space 
the melodies became so popular that you could not go up a 
street without hearing them on an orgue de Barbarie, or round 
a square without heering them on a trombone, or dov.n a court 
without hearing them on a hurdy-gurdy, or into a theatre 
without hearing them intercallés in the overture to the panto- 
mime, or into a drawing-room without hearing them fall from 
the lips of some silken syren, as water from the rock which 
Moses smote of old. Thus did Wallace share the honors of 
Weber, Rossini, Auber, Bellini, Donizetti, Balfe, et hoc genus 
omne, whose tunes are the solace of the multitude that whistles 
them “ for want of thought” (Dryden). 

It was no easy task to sustain a popularity so brilliant and 
so rapidly acquired. The announcement of a new opera 


Maritana.” Saith another, “ It will perhaps be more Ger- 
man, but there won’t be so much melody.” Saith a third, 
“‘ There were so many beautiful airs in Maritana that he must 
have written himself out.” Saith the last, “ Rather is heas a 
spider that spinneth, and again spinneth, when the hand of the 
passer-by hath destroyed his web.” The last was right—for 
of Wallace, in respect of melody, it cannot be said, as was not 
said, but might have been said, of Aquinas’s Corpus (instead 
of the book of Livius; of which it was unjustly said) by a 
wag in an epigram :— 

“Quem mea vix totum bibliotheca capit.” 


The tune does not fill the whole of Wallace’s score, as the 
volume the library of the epigrammatist, leaving room for 
nothing else. On the contrary, abundantly as it is manifested, 
there is, to back it, a garniture of musicianship, exemplified in 
the tastefulness of its harmonies, the construction of the con- 
certed pieces, and the disposition and variety of the orchestral 
effects. Wallace produces tunes with ease; but he not the 
less knows how to treat them. We stood, therefore, in no 
fear of his having tendered us his whole wealth in one hand- 
ful, and Matilda of Hungary has justified the faith that was in 
us. And now that we have finished our proem let us to the 
argument, 

Mr. Bunn has dived for his new poem into the depths of 
Bohemian history, and has brought up in his mouth George 
Podiebrad. George Podiebrad is very like Ladislaus I. in the 
face, figure, voice, manner, and so forth. But Ladislaus I. has 
been lost in a battle against the Paynims; and so as he has 
been lost nobody has been able to find him. The likeness is 
therefore no inconvenience either to the king or the serf—for 
George Podiebrad is a serf. But it is, on the other hand, 
exceedingly convenient to one Magnus, styled Count Magnus, 
prime-minister of the kingdom, and keeper of the conscience 
and the diadem of Matilda of Hungary (why of Hungary we 
are not sufficiently learned in history to say), widow of the 
lost King Ladislaus, who has never been found. It is con- 
venient in thus much :—that he (Magnus) covets the vacant 
place on the throne of Bohemia, by the side of the surviving 
Queen, without whose good will he cannot have his desire ; 
whereupon he pretends love to her person, so to cover his 
ambition, and makes an offer of his hand, so to encompass 
his designs upon the throne; but the Queen will none 
of him, and repulses him with contumely; whereupon 
he (Magnus) is much abashed; but, as luck will have it, 
he has bestowed upon Mathias, an innkeeper on the point 
of committing suicide, one hundred pieces of gold, whereby 
he buys him up body and soul, to do his bidding at 
any time or place, no matter what it may involve. Now it 
happens that George Podiebrad is on terms of intimacy with 





from Wallace's pen was the signal for a world of fire-side 
conjectures. Saith one, “I am sure it wont be so good as 


Mathias, the innkeeper who got a hundred pieces of gold to 
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spare his own life. And as chance wills it, Magnus, Lae gd 
under the Queen’s disdain, encounters the said Podiebrad at 
the hostelry of the said Mathias. (We should have hinted, 
four paragraphs higher up, that the ambitious Magnus has 
been sometime fomenting the discontent of certain haughty 
nobles, and has placed himself at their head. Their profession 
is to liberate Bohemia, and their intent to aggrandize them- 
selves by seizing on the throne.) At the first glance, Magnus 
takes Podiebrad for Ladislaus, but upon parley finds out his 
error. ‘ To make short tale,” the Count persuades the serf 
to take advantage of his resemblance to the lost king, by pro- 
ceeding to Prague, and claiming the throne and the Queen. 
** Being in his secret,” argues Magnus, “ this new king will be 
but in name a king; I shall have all the real power, which he 
will not dare dispute with me, lest I expose his imposture.” 
But Magnus reckons without his host. George Podiebrad is 
not merely a valiant horseman, but an upright gentleman— 
characteristics not essentially synonimous. He has, erewhile, 
met the Queen “a hawking,” and as fortune turns out, has 
saved her from being swallowed up by a precipice, at the edge 
of which an unbridled horse was galloping without the slightest 
concern for his fair and royal burden. Not knowing her then, 
he becomes straightway enamoured of her person, and cherishes 
a token she presents him with, in the shape of a ring, carefully 
in his bosom—beneath his under-waisteoat—if the term holds. 
In the midst of his parley with Count Magnus the Queen 
makes her appearance in the back ground, and Podiebrad be- 
comes conscious of the identity of his unknown passion. This 
determines him to assent to the Count’s proposal. He thinks 
to save the Queen by seeming to act in concert with her Mi- 
nister. And so they draw their swords and set out for Prague. 
Thus far in the bowels of the plot, our readers will plainly per- 
ceive whereon the interest hangs, and the parts to be played 
by the various characters, It is not requisite to proceed 
further, inch by inch, but enough to explain the denouement in 
a few words. Suffice it that Magnus, the minister, fails in his 
ambitious designs— that the Queen, who at first is incensed 
with Podiebrad, eventually respects his motives and returns his 
love—that the conspirating nobles are foiled in their disloy- 
alty—that Count Magnus is taken to the scaffold, and George 
Podiebrad to the Queen’s arms—and thence to the throne of 
Bohemia. 

The plot isinteresting enough, albeit manifestly improbable ; 
but two acts would have suited it better than three, and as 
much music and as much pageantry might have been put into 
it. However, Mr. Wallace, the composer, has arisen from 
his task with honour and increased reputation ; he has written 
a score which exhibits the tuneful exuberance of his Mari- 
tana, combined with other and more durable qualities. Let us 
glance at the pieces in the order of their arrangement—pre- 
mising that we shall reconsider them more elaborately on 
another occasion, when the opera shall have become familiar 
to us. The overture is composed after the models accorded 
us by living masters. The introduction is rather long, but it 
is dramatic and interesting. It consists of a short agitato, in 
C minor, followed by a long movement in E flat, borrowed 
from the finale to the first act. The allegro is happy in its 
subject, counter-subject, and the refrain to the latter. An 
episodical passage, too elaborately developed, is the only fault 
we can adduce. The coda consists of the agitato from the 


introduction, resumed in the major key—very brilliant and 
effective, but very difficult for the violins to play distinctly. 
The overture was by no means well played. 

The opening chorus, ‘‘ May heaven protect the Queen,” is 
devotional in style, and beautifully written for the voices. It 


was well Mp. Tips at being eviddat Hh the 








of the supernumeraries. * 

A song with chorus, ‘* The prophet his standard was rear- 
ing,” in which Mathias (Mr. Weiss) describes the supposed 
loss of Ladislaus I., and the faith of the populace in his return, 
has a great deal of character. It opens in the minor key and 
the chorus responds in the major. There are two couplets; 
the first is accompanied simply, the second is set off by an 
effective passage for tenors and violoncellos, while the violins 
play the melody with the voice, This song was capitally given 
by Mr. Weiss and the chorus, and was encored. 

The next piece consists of a recitative and ballad, ‘‘ It was 
a form so finely wrought,” for Podiebrad (Mr, Harrison), 
descriptive of the manner in which he saved the Queen’s life, 
(see plot). In the recitative, which is somewhat heavy, the 
harp, horn, and flute are effectively employed. The ballad 
has an accompaniment in the bolero style, with some pretty 
passages for flute and clarionet. The tune is not strikingly 
new, but Mr. Harrison, who (saving a misplaced cadenza) 
sang it exceedingly well, received an encore in spite of some 
opposition. 

A long duet-recitative, leads to an air in three fragments, 
“‘ She comes in all her loveliness,” for Count Magnus, (Mr. 
Borrani), which pleases us less than any other piece in the 
opera. The air is preceded by a clarionet solo for symphony. 
The general effect is monotonous, and Mr. Borrani’s singing 
did little to help it out. This gentleman’s voice is exceedingly 
powerful but of a very disagreeable quality; his style, when 
not vapid, is common-place, and he has a painful tendenc 
to sharp intonation. We should recommend the omission of 
this song, which in no way assists the dramatic action, and is 
uninteresting in a musical point of view. 

A duet for the Queen and Count Magnus, “‘ What shall my 
bright and spotless crown ?” consisting of a smooth andante 
and a cabaletia in the Italian manner, has some charming 
points. In the andante we remarked a beautiful cantabile 
phrase which reminded us of a duet in Spohr’s Jessonda, and 
the cabaletia, which is sparkling and pretty, has some nice 
points for the wood instruments, and a spirited climax. Miss 
Romer and Mr. Borrani sang it with considerable energy, but 
the lady being occasionally flat while the gentleman was fre- 
quently sharp, some singular combinations resulted. 

The next is a choral piece, combined with solos, for the 
Queen. The chorus is in a solemn strain ; and the first solo 
for the Queen is expressive and passionate. The increasing 
tendency of Mr. Wallace’s style towards the gravity and se- 
rious development of the German school is here strongly 
exemplified. Sceptics may deride, with the witty lessee of Drury 
Lane; scoffers may cry out, “A second edition of the 
hundreth psalm !” but the gradual progress of our musicians 
towards Teutonic weight and earnestness is sure though silent. 

A short chorus, ‘‘ Our love thy griefs shall lead,” to a wild 
melody, which, we are told, is Hungarian, is very ingeniously 
woven with some brilliant solo passages for the Queen, which 
Miss Romer executed with great precision and -unerring 
intonation. 

After this the subject of the march is played by the orches- 
tra alone, and gives way to a duet, “ What form is that?” for 
Podiebrad and Magnus, in the first movement of which the 
subject of the march is worked fragmentarily in the recitative, 
and serves especially well to show that the Drury Lane horn- 
player is not the cornucopia, for there is not a great deal 
in his horn. The last movement, an ensemble in 3-8 time, 
is agreeable and vocal, and the florid passages for the basses 
pleasantly colour the orchestration. The climax is spirited 
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and good. We remarked, in the course of this duet, some points 
that reminded us both of Mozart and Spohr, which we only 
signalize with the intention of complimenting Mr. Wallace on 
his acquaintance with the styles and works of those great 
masters. 

Podiebrad’s ballad, ‘‘ Adieu fair land,” is a charming 
bagatelle. The subject of the symphony has already appeared in 
the overture, and is employed frequently in the course of the 
opera, at moments when the hero is overcome by the recol- 
lection of his mountain life, ere circumstance had placed him 
in a position to which his lowly birth did not entitle him. 
The harp is here both effectively and poetically employed, and 
its simple arpeggio accompaniment is quite in character with 
the tranquil beauty of the melody. Encores are ordinarily 
a great bore, but we joined heartily in this, in the teeth of 
a strong opposition which Mr. Harrison’s very unaffected 
singing by no means warranted. 

The strength of the first act, however, lies in its finale, a 
highly picturesque and varied effort. It consists entirely of 
choruses and recitatives. Almost the whole of the introduction 
to the overture is included in the first part. The situation 
resembles that of the second finale to Guillaume Tell, but 
Mr. Wallace has wisely relied upon himself and has drawn 
nothing from the splendid inspiration of Rossini. The finale 
is full of character throughout, and the scene in the forest is 
admirably depicted in the music. The chorus of soldiers, 
“Tis he! 'tis he!” is very striking; the effect of the unison 
passage is powerful and inspiring. In short the stamp of 
musicianship and inventive power is evident throughout. 
Apart from one or two inaccuracies the choral and orchestral 
forces exerted themselves with great efficiency, and, at the fall 
of the curtain, Mr. Wallace was greeted with loud cheers, which 
he acknowledged by bowing from his place in the orchestra. 

Act the second opens promisingly, with a short entr'acte of a 
martial character, which has something of the freshness and 
energy of Mozart. A violin solo, with a pretty accom- 
paniment for the clarionet, served excellently to show off the 
capabilities of Mr. Hughes, the leader, and Mr. Maycock, 
the primo clarionetto. It was received with much applause. 
An air for the Queen, “ At length in absence mourned in 
vain,” with Mr. Hughes’s violin obligato further developed, 
is a brilliant composition, in which Miss Romer displayed 
a greater facility in the execution of florid passages than 
we recollect her to have exerted on any previous occasion. 
The opening is a slow andante, not very salient, but the 
cabaletta, in the Italian style, is extremely sparkling and 
brilliant. Loud calls for a repetition from a large portion 
of the audience were judiciously arrested by a more pow- 
erful party, with well-meant cries of “shame!” Both the 
music and the singing deserved the encore, but it was hard 
upon the fair vocalist to demand it. 

The dialogue which follows this might advantageously be 
curtailed, as it interrupts the progress of the music. The 
concerted piece to which it leads is one of the most able pieces 
in the opera. The festive rejoicings of the populace, the 
machinations of the conspiring nobles, and the assumed 
exultation of Mathias, their blind instrument, have one and 
all to be represented, but the task has not been too much 
for Mr. Wallace’s means. The chorus and dance, @ la 

ongroise, is very quaint, and has quite a national feeling 
about it; the drinking song of Mathias is full of jollity and 
humour; and the repetition of the chorus at the end, with full 
orchestral accompaniments, is an admirable climax. In the 
march which accompanies the procession in this gorgeous 
scene, the unvarying sameness of the instrumentation 








induces strong monotony, and precludes the brilliancy which 
is demanded by the situation. Moreover, the clarionet is but 
a dull interpreter of the theme, which seems to sleep as it 
runs on. The chorus, ‘‘ For ever lived the king,” is 
bold ; the round for male voices, ‘‘ The moment comes,” after 
the cowpe of the canon in Fidelio, is exceedingly pretty, 
and well written; the barcarole of Podiebrad, “ Like waves 
which o’er the ocean,” with its pretty duet response, in which 
the Queen takes part, is animated and melodious, but out of place 
and character ; the repetition of the chorus, ‘‘ For ever live the 
king,” winds up the whole with great spirit. Mr. Harrison 
sang the barcarole exceedingly well, and the chorus kept up 
the bustle of the scene with unusual energy. 

Podiebrad’s ballad, “‘ Gone is that calmness,” charms by 
its natural simplicity and grace ; it is written without effort, 
entirely expresses the sentiment of the words, and when sung 
so quietly and well as by Mr. Harrison on Monday night, 
can never fail of winning an encore as unanimous and genuine 
as it was on that particular occasion. The dialogue here 
following caused great merriment, owing to the singular infe- 
licity with which Mr. Borrani hyperbolized the amusing 
magniloquence of Count Magnus. 

A pleasing chorus for female voices, ‘‘ Thy fondest wish,” 
with some nice wood-instrument effects, gives place to an air 
for the Queen, ‘ They who would still be happy,” which 
offers no characteristic but that of heaviness. 

The duet between the Queen and Podiebrad, ‘‘ This deep 
affront I did not need,” which commences the second finale, is 
written in the approved manner of modern opera duets :—a bit 
for the soprano, a bit for the tenor, a fragmentary remplissage, 
and an ensemble for the two together. We were not greatly 
struck by any other feature in this duet than its unpretending and 
quiet character. A chorus of guards and courtiers, which is spi- 
rited enough, follows the above, and in its turn gives place to a 
morceau d’ensemble for the quintet, *‘ There is in regal power 
a charm,” very well voiced and scored with judicious reserve. 
The effect is admirable, and contrasts excellently with the full 
choral and orchestral responses which conclude the finale. 
This, on the whole, cannot be compared to the finale of the first 
act, but it offers too many proofs of good musicianship to be 
passed by lightly. 

The third act opens auspiciously. Nothing can be more 
pleasing, in its way, than the recitative and ballad for 
Lillia, (Miss Isaacs). The recitative is plaintive and 
beautiful, the sympathetic tones of the violoncello adding 
intensity to the sentiment it expresses. It was charm- 
ingly and feelingly rendered by Miss Isaacs ; as was the ballad, 
‘A lowly youth,” a pretty melody in the Tyrolian manner, 
which was encored rapturously. This is the first occasion 
Miss Isaacs has found to exhibit to anything like advantage 
her very modest, unassuming, and artist-like talent. She is 
now a favourite with the public, and future occasions will, 
doubtless, make her hold still firmer. 

We were much pleased with the freshness and originality 
of the full chorus, ‘‘ Oh, welcome,” for the grandees of the 
court and the army. It is injured, nevertheless, in our opinion, 
by an abrupt and unmeaning progression near the close, 
which ineffectively retards the climax. We urge this, however, 
with deference. The chorus was well sung. 

The romance of the Queen, “ In that devotion,” is one of 
the melodic gems of the opera. It is wholly unpretending, 
but not the less beautiful. Miss Romer sang it with the 
utmost feeling, and received one of the heartiest and most 
enthusiastic demands fer repetition accorded to any perform- 
ance during the opera. 
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There is nothing remarkable in a chorus of the people 
(subdued) which comes next; but the trio in F major, 
“To see my king,” for Magnus, Podiebrad, and 
Mathias, is the most masterly effort in the opera. It is the 
best developed movement, and therefore best indicates 
the sustaining power which is the musician’s rarest gift. The 
subject is bold and clearly defined, and the whole is written 
with that natural ease and perfect management of detail which 
stamps the workmanship of the accomplished artist. Not- 
withstanding that it was villanously mangled on Monday 
night by all who were concerned in its execution, it appealed 
to the appreciation of every real connoisseur, and the hearty 
though exclusive applause that it received was the best com- 
pliment paid to the composer during the whole evening. 

A duet for the Queen and Podiebrad, ‘‘ What do I hear,” 
does not come within the same category. Albeit it contains some 
good points, and some charming melodic phrases, its form is in- 
coherent, and it is full of ineffective stops and changes of move- 
ment. Moreover, the scoring is a strong exemplification of what 
is, in our opinion, one of the defects of Mr. Wallace’s method 
of instrumentation. This we find exhibited in his general 
treatment of the wood-instruments, which he employs in such 
a manner as is by no means sanctioned by the examples of 
the great masters, whose imperishable works are models not 
to be lightly disregarded. Mr. Wallace is for ever setting 
them obligato passages to play in concert, and rarely employs 
them to sustain the harmony, whereby he too often fritters 
away the solidity of his score, and robs the stringed instru- 
ments of much of their brilliancy. The duet in question is a 
strong example of the ill-effects of this kind of instrumentation. 
It requires all the performers to be soloists, and even then it 
will not go well. It is evident that Mr. Wallace is himself 
a master of each of the wood-instruments respectively ; but 
he fails to bear in mind that writing solos for them is one thing, 
and combining them in harmony is another. 

The finale to the third act commences rather heavily, with 
an ineffective recitative for the queen, accompanied by obligato 
violin passages that are hardly in place. The fugued chorus 
of the counsellors, however, “ For those who presume,” 
is skilfully voiced and vigorously scored; in addition 
to which the subject is good, and would have borne still 
further development—but this would have been out of char- 
acter with the dramatic situation. The recitative which 
follows this is ably written, and the final rondo for the 
Queen, “‘ One gentle heart,” is a fresh bit of melody that will 
haunt the ear a long time after it is once heard. The bravura 
passages are vocal and natural, and the choral responses at the 
end of each verse effective and vigorous. Miss Romer sang 
the rondo with great spirit, and was unanimously encored. 

The curtain fell amidst the most deafening plaudits from the 
whole house, the principal vocalists, Mr. Wallace the com- 
poser, and Mr. Bunn the librettist, being in turns recalled to 
receive the redoubled gratulations of the audience. 

We shall have another opportunity of reconsidering this 
opera; meanwhile it is enough to say that Mutilda of Hun- 
gary is a great advance upon Maritana, the composer's first 
dramatic work. 

; To conclude, let us do justice to the manager and 
his very efficient officers, Messrs. Grieve, West, 
Blamire, Tully and Hughes, for those evidences of care, 
which the result of their exertions so happily 
presented. The scenery was magnificent. The “ Valley of 
Thaber by moonlight,” at the end of the first act, the “ Bridge 
and principal place in the city of Prague,” in the second, and 
the ** Hall of Judgment” in the last, were each acknowledged 



























































by a spontaneous burst of applause. The last might, be 
improved, however, by an extra supply of lights, an extra 
supply of ermine surplices for such of the counsellors as are 
unprovided with this badge of office, and by the summary 
banishment of the dummies at the back of the stage, which are 
strangely out of sorts with their flesh and blood companions. 
The opera in other respects is completely and. splendidly 
mounted, the groupings, processions, dresses, and incidental 
decorations, &c., &c., being in the best and costliest style. In 
short, Mr. Wallace’s opera has received entire justice at the 
hands of the management, and in all respects deserves the uncon- 
tested approval it has encountered. This is the third criginal 
English opera produced by Mr. Bunn during the present 
season, wherein the most important point of his prospectus 
has been satisfactorily carried out. Matilda of Hungary must 
run fifty nights to repay the outlay expended on its 
production. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Since our last, La Favorita and the ballet of Coralia have 
kept their place in the bills. On Thursday, they were 
represented in presence of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the 
Court, and all the rank and fashion of the metropolis, 
Mr. Lumley having liberally accorded his theatre and its 
resources in aid of the Scotch and Irish charities. The 
pit and stalls were not so full as might have been 
anticipated. On Tuesday Signor Superchi, being indisposed, 
Signor Solari undertook the character of Alphonso XI. in 
La Favorita, and, considering the circumstances, acquitted 
himself creditably. To-night, Verdi’s Nino will be given, in 
which Signor Coletti will make his first appearance here for 
several years. It was Coletti who was the innocent sufferer 
at the epoch of the Tamburini rows. Continental opinion has 
since placed him in the first rank of living baritones. Nous 
verrons. 

The new tenor, Gardoni, has by this time established 
himself completely in the favor of Mr. Lumley’s subscribers 
and the Opera habitués in general. The more he is heard 
the better he is esteemed, and he is likely to prove a danger- 
ous rival even to the admirable and accomplished Mario. 
On each night the pretty romance of the first act, and the 
delicious cavatina of the third, are encored. We share the 
general anxiety to hear Gardoni in a new part—for example, 
in one of the operas of Rossini. 

Signor Bouché continues to be favorably received, although 
he neither delights nor astonishes. He shares the defect inse- 
parable from all French singers, exemplified in the peculiar 
accentuation of the Italian language; and moreover there is, 
at times, something nasal in his tones. He has, however, 
some superb notes, and his general artistic efficiency renders 
him highly serviceable in such elaborate concerted music as 
much of that in La Favorita, which the oftener we hear it, the 
more decided we are in placing it at the head of all Donizetti’s 
works. 

The unfortunate indisposition of Signor Superchi has ar- 
rested him suddenly in his career; but a second hearing per- 
mitted us to mark some slight defects which the enthusiasm 
attendant on the first night’s performance had induced us to 
overlook. Signor Superchi is a steady, useful, sensible, and 
clever singer ; but there is acertain dryness of style and 
muffled quality of tone that modifies considerably the effect 
of his other sterling qualities. However, we understand from 
those who are in a position to pronounce a verdict, that his 
happiest effort is in Verdi’s Ernani. We shall, therefore, 
look forward to its early performance with anxiety, and shall 
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endeavour to swallow our antipathy to the music in the interest 
we shall feel for the singer. 

Madame Sanchioli has some beaux momens, as the French 
say, in the Favorite, and a closer acquaintance with her per- 
formance strengthens rather than. weakens the good opinion 
we expressed in our last number. What a pity she cannot 
entirely conquer the uncertainty of intonation which is her 
only remarkable defect, since she has softened down the 
exaggerations of style that formerly disfigured her imper- 
sonations. ‘ 

Our admirable maestro, Balfe, is getting his forces, choral 
and instrumental, more completely under his control. It is 
really astonishing what he has effected under the extraordinary 
difficulties with which he was beset. Moreover, Balfe’s con- 
ducting this year is quite a different thing from what it was wont 
to be. He is steadier, less nervous, more decided, and, best 
of all, clear and intelligible in his manner of beating. The 
orchestra wants mending in several particulars. Besides the 
defects we enumerated last week, we must protest against the 
clarionet, which, in the ballet-music of Signor Pugni, distin- 
guishes itself by no means favourably. But leave Balfe 
a'one, and he will manage it all. His chorus is improving 
nightly. 

The ballet, apart from occasional lengthiness, is perfect, 
both as a scenic and choregraphic spectacle. Carolina Rosati 
is a most graceful and prepossessing creature, and her occa- 
sional resemblance to the divine Carolotta Grisi is not to be 
reproached in her as a fault, since to be like a thing that is 
beautiful is only second to being the thing beautiful itself. 

As for little Marie Taglioni, we can scarcely apostrophise 
her in sufficiently eulogistic terms. To say that she is like 
anything else would be untrue, for she is like nothing but 
herself. She sets simile and metaphor at defiance. She is 
positively delicious. We disagree with all those who would 
fain make her change her coiffure for something more common- 
place and European. To our minds nothing can better suit her 
original and charming physigonomy. Her exquisite Pas de 
Rosierés, in the second act of Coralia, is received nightly with 
acclamations. Marie Taglioni is, indeed, an unexpected trea- 
sure for her Majesty’s Theatre. The rest of the ballet goes on 
much as usual. Caroline Baucourt has a pretty face, and a 
graceful talent, and Petit Stephan is as elegantas of yore. The 
so much-vaunted beauty, Mdlle Wauthier, (recently wecded to 
M. Casati, of Milan) has not yet appeared, being still prevented 
from exertion by severe indisposition. The last scene of 
Coralia, with its beautiful and novel effects of transparencies, 
keeps a large portion of the audience in the theatre till the 
fall of the curtain. Signor Pugni’s music becomes more 
likeable as it becomes more familiar, and our respected friend, 
M. Nadaud, displays his usual zeal and talent as leader of 
the ballet. The houses have been excellert. 





MADAME BISHOP IN THE PROVINCES. 
Dusuin, Fes. 23rd. 

Tue Theatre Royal last Saturday evening presented a most 
brilliant coup d’ceil, the boxes being filled with all the rank 
and fashion of Dublin, the performances being under the 
patronage of his Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge, 
the commanding officers of regiments, and the officers of 
the garrison. The house looked very splendid from the effect 
of the different uniforms of the gallant visitors. The élite of 
our metropolitan beaw monde also attended, and by the costli- 
ness of their dresses added still further to the magnificent 
appearance of the theatre. Unless you have been in a gur- 
rison town, where some eight or ten regiments are quartered, 





and where officers invariably go to the theatres in full dress, 
you can have no idea of the appearance the Theatre Royal pre- 
sented on Saturday night. Every variety of uniform, belonging 
to cavalry or infantry; every grade of army costume, from 
the Field-Marshal’s to the Ensign’s, might be observed in the 
boxes. At the entrance of his Royal Highness and suite the 
audience rose and cheered tremendously, and the band played 
“God save the Queen,” and “ Patrick’s Day.” The opera, 
commanded by the Prince, was The Maid of Artois, in which 
the queen of English song, Madame Bishop, was as great as 
ever. Her desert scene was enthusiastically applauded. 
Indeed the whole performance, from beginning to end, was one 
continued ovation. It is needless to mention the encores the 
fair artiste received. All this has been mentioned before, and 
we need only say that, in the present instance, the enthusiasm 
was greater than on any former occasion. Almost all the 
officers acted as vrais claqueurs, and were vociferous in their 
calls for ‘* Bishop.” I never saw the military so entirely 
lay down, what one of our writers calls their “ aristocratic 
frigidity!’”’ They appeared quite effervescent in their enthu- 
siasm. It may be that Madame Bishop’s appearance, who 
certainly looked most charming, had some influence in stimu- 
lating the gallant members in their uproarious acclamations. 
I never before witnessed scarlet coats so terribly excited. 
Madame Bishop’s benefit, and last appearance (announced), 
took place last evening (Monday). The performances were 
Anna Bolena, the interlude of Js he Jealous? and the 
second act of L’Elisir d’ Amore. Until last evening I 
could hardly have believed it possible for one female artist, 
were she ever so great, to represent with the highest effect 
two such very opposite characters as Anna Bolena, and 
Adina in L’Elisir d’ Amore, the one soaring to the loftiest 
range of tragic impersonation, the other moving in the gentler, 
more graceful, and more natural sphere of comedy. Sontag 
and Persiani are examples of the best kind in the latter class 
of characters; and Pasta and Schroeder Devrient of the former. 
But let us suppose Pasta to alternate parts with Sontag, or 
Schroeder with Persiani, we shoul find comparative failure th 
inevitable result. To Malibran only, hitherto, yea, and to 
the Diva Grisi, have we seen Melpomene and Thalia award 
their various laurels, to be “‘ worn long and well,” by these 
celebrated artists; but Madame Bishop now steps forward, 
and demands as her right, the muses being nothing loth, the 
award of the two-fold wreath. I need not tell you what an 
ardent admirer [ am of Madame Bishop’s talent, but she 
really astonished me by the performance of the light, coquettish 
Adina, after the impetuous and high toned Anna. Madame 
Bishop, independent of her vocal powers, is a great dramatic 
artist, either in tragedy or comedy. She never exaggerates, 
nor oversteps the bounds of nature, yet never omits the 
occasion to exhibit passion in its force or intensity, or to give 
the brightest colouring to livelier efforts. She looked quite 
charming in Anna Bolena. Her dress was admirable, and in 
excellent keeping with the character. She has evidently 
studied the part of Anna Bolena deeply, and her conception of 
the character is original, as well as fine. In Anna Bolena, 
Jiorituri, facility of vocalisation, perfect shakes, even a pure 
soprano voice, though all be necessary, are secondary cor- 
siderations. The artist felt this, and supplied the higher 
requisites of abandonment in the passion, power, and energy in 
recitative passages, and infinite pathos in the morceaux of 
cantabile. I suspect you in London have not heard Bishop 
yet. Had I heard her in the Maid of Artois only, I should 
not have the lofty opinion J now entertain of her, however 
highly I might have rated her talents. Her Anna Bolena is 
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a very grand performance, and places her among the greatest 
artists. I repeat Madame Bishop has yet to see her day in 
London. Her success last night was tremendous. She was 
encored in the duet of the second act, that between Anna 
and Jane Seymour, which her acting no less than her singing 
won for her. In my opinion this duet is the most expressive 
vocal morceau in the opera, and offers much scope for 
fine acting. Madame Bishop was exceedingly touching 
throughout, and received great applause in her performance, 
especially for that part where she discovers that Jane Seymour 
is her rival. The rondo finale created an immense sensation, 
and was given with such force and expression as to surprise 
me exceedingly. The composition itself is sad stuff, but 
Madame Bishop threw so many graces round it that it seemed 
to be quite a different morceau altogether. The opera was 
got up with much care. The dresses and scenery were 
splendid. I do not think it needful to speak of the other 
characters. They can possibly have no interest for your 
readers. I cannot, however, omit mentioning the debuting 
of two young ladies, the Misses De la Vega, who performed 
the parts of Smeaton and Seymour in a most creditable manner, 
and were heartily applauded. The choruses were effective. 
and the orchestra good, but on a very small scale. Mr. 
Levey is a very efficient leader. The second act of 
L’Elisir d’Amore concluded the evening’s entertainment. 
It was no small matter of surprise to the audience to behold 
Madame Bishop, after the extraordinary fatigues she had 
undergone in Anna Bolena, appear on the stage in Adina, 
after a few minutes repose, as fresh as ever, and her voice 
sounding as clear and silvery as it did in the opening scenes 
of the opera seria. She was encored in La Barcarola, the duet 
with Dulcamara, and the rondo finale. At the end Madame 
Bishop was called for, and cheered from all parts of the house 
for several minutes. She appeared quite overcome with 
emotion, which was only the signal for another vociferous 
cheer, which lasted until the fair artiste disappeared at the 
wing. Madame Bishop’s great success last night has, it ap- 
pears by this day’s bills, induced Mr. Caleraft to engage her 
for another night. I have this instant heard that the manager 
offered Madame Bishop very high terms for another week, 
which were declined, in consequence of previous engagements 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Madame Bishop’s farewell 
performance takes place on Thursday next, the 25th, when 
she is announced to appear in two acts of Anna Bolena, the 
second act of L’Elisir d’ Amore, and the last act of Sonnambula. 
The whole of Anna Bolena could not be performed, in conse- 
quence of Mr, P. Corri, who played Henry, being compelled 
to go to Liverpool, where he is regularly engaged. I shall 
certainly go, and have no doubt that such a treat must bring 
a great audience. F. G. told me yesterday he sent you an 
account of the last Philharmonic concert. Adieu for the 
present. Yours, &c. C. R. 





MEMOIR OF CRETRY. 

Gretry, the composer of the popular French opera of 
** Richard Cceur de Lion,” was born at Liege, a well-known 
town in Westphalia, in the year 1741. At an early age he 
became sensible to the charms of music, and to this sensi- 
bility, when he was only four years old, he was nearly falling 
a sacrifice. It is related of him, that, being left alone in a 
room where some water was boiling in an iron pot over a 
wood fire, the sound caught his ear, and for some time he 
amused himself by dancing to it. The curiosity of the child, 
however, at length prompted him to uncover the vessel, in so 
doing he overset it, and the water fell upon and dreadfully 


scalded him from head to foot. From the care and attention 
that were paid by his parents and medical attendant, he at 
length recovered in every respect from this accident, except 
having a weakness of sight, which continued ever afterwards. 
When he was six years old his father (a teacher of music) 
placed him in the choir of the collegiate church of St. Denis, 
and unfortunately, but necessarily, under the tuition of a 
master who was brutal and inhuman to all his pupils. Young 
Grétry had his full share of ill-treatment, yet such was his 
attachment to this man, that he never could prevail upon 
himself to disclose it to his father, fearing that by his in- 
fluence the chapter might be induced to take some steps that 
would be injurious to him. An accident, which for a time 
put a stop to his studies, deserves to be related here. It was 
usual at Liege to tell children that God will grant to them 
whatever they ask of him at their first communion; young 
Grétry had long proposed to pray on that occasion that he 
might immediately die if he were not destined to be an honest 
man and a man of eminence in his profession. On that very 
day, having gone to the top of the tower to see the men strike 
the wooden bells, which are always used during the Passion 
week, a beam of considerable weight fell on his head and laid 
him senseless on the floor. A person who was present ran for 
the extreme unction but on his return he found the youth 
upon his legs. On being shown the heavy log that had fallen 
upon him, ‘* Well, well,” he exclaimed, “ since I am not killed 
I am now sure that I shall be an honest man and a good 
musician.” He did not at first appear to have sustained any 
serious injury, but his mouth was full of blood, and the next 
day a depression of the cranium was discovered; on which, 
however, no operation was attempted and which was suffered 
to continue. From this time, but whether owing to the 
accident or not it is not known, his disposition was consider- 
ably altered. His former gaiety gave way in a great measure 
to sadness, and never afterwards returned, except at intervals. 
On his return to the choir he acquitted himself by no means 
to the satisfaction of his father, who for a time withdrew him 
for the purpose of his receiving further instruction. 

He was now placed under the care of a master as mild as 
the other had been severe. When his father replaced him in 
the choir, his improvement, both in singing and playing, was 
found to have been very great. The first time he sang in the 
choir, the orchestra, delighted with his voice, and fearing ‘to 
lose the sound of it, was reduced to the pianissimo; the 
children of the choir around him drew back from respect ; 
almost all the canons Jeft their seats, and were deaf to the 
bell that announced the elevation of the host. All the 
chapter, all the city, all the actors of the Italian Theatre ap- 
plauded him; the savage master himself took him by the 
hand, and told him that he would become a musician of great 
eminence. Some little time afterwards his voice began to 
break. It would then have been prudent to have forbidden 
his singing ; but this not being done, a spitting of blood was 
brought on, to which, on amy exertion, he was ever after sub- 
ject. Not long, subsequently to this, he was placed under the 
care of Moreau , but such was the exuberance of his genius, 
that he had previously attempted several of the most com- 
plicated kinds of music. ‘I composed six symphonies,” says 
Grétry, “which were successfully executed in our city. M. 
Hasler, the canon, begged me to let him carry them to the 
convent. He encouraged me greatly, advised me to go to 
Rome, in order to pursue my studies, and offered me his 
purse. My master in composition thought this little success 
would be mischievous to me, and prevent me from pursuing 
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sound contrapuntist. He never mentioned my symphonies.” 
Grétry walked to Rome in 1759, being then only 18 years old. 
Here, .in; order that his genius might be as much unfettered 
as possible, he studied under several masters, and he almost 
every day visited the churches, to hear the music of Casali, 
Eurisechio, and Lustrini; but particularly that of the former, 
with which he was greatly delighted. The ardour with which 
he pursued his studies was so great that it suffered him 
to pay but little attention to his health. This consequently, 
became much impaired, and he was obliged for a while to 
leave Rome, and retire into the country. One day, on 
Mount Millini, he met a hermit, who gave him an invi- 
tation to his retreat, which he accepted, and he became an 
inmate aud companion for three months. He returned to 
Rome, and young as he was, then he distinguished himself in 
the composition of an intermezzo, entitled Le Vende Miatrice. 
This success was so decisive, that he was very near suffering 
fatally from the jealousy of a rival in his profession. Admired 
and courted in the capital of Italy, Grétry here continued his 
labours and his studies with assiduity and perseverance, till 
M. Mellon, a gentleman in the suite of the French ambassador 
incited in him a desire to visit Paris. In his way to that city, 
in the year 1767, he stopped at Geneva, and there composed 
his first. French opera of Isabelle et Gertrude. Respecting 
the performance of this work, he relates an amusing anecdote. 
“One of the performers in the orchestra, a dancing master, 
came to me in the morning previously to the representation, 
to inform me that some young people intended to call for me 
on the stage with acclamation at the end of the piece, in the 
same manner as at Paris. I told him that I had never seen 
_ that done in Italy.” ‘‘ You wiil, however, see it here,” says 
he, ‘and you will be the first composer who has received this 
honour in our republic.” It was in vain for me to dispute 
the point; he would absolutely teach me the bow that I 
was to make with a proper grace. As soon as the opera 
was finished, they called for me sure enough; and, with 
great vehemence, I was obliged to appear to thank the audience 
for their indulgenze ; but my friend in the orchestra cried out 
aloud, ‘‘ Pooh, that is not it!—not at all; but get along.” 
‘* What’s the matter ?” asked his brethren in the orchestra. “ I 
am out of all patience ;”’ said the dancing master ; “I went to 
his lodgings this morning, on purpose to show him how to 
present himself nobly ; and did you ever see such av awkward 
booby ?” -It was some time before Grétry could obtain in 
Paris, a piece to compose; and he was first introduced to pub- 
lic notice there, in 1768, by writing the music to Marmontel’s 
opera, “‘ Le Huron.” ‘This met with the most flattering suc- 
cess, The opera of “ Lucile” followed, which was even more 
successful. His fame was now established in France, and he 
produced nearly thirty comic operas for the Académie Royale 
in Paris. Of these “ Zemire et Azor,” and“ Richard Cceur de 
Lion,” have been translated, and successfully produced on the 
English stage. ‘The taste of the Parisians tended greatly to 
corrupt that of Grétry, but he has done much towards improv- 
ing theirs: they have met about half-way; and perhaps the 
genius of the French language, the style of singing, and the 
national prejudices, even if he had continued inflexible, could 
not have admitted of a nearer approximation than we find in 
his music, Sacchini has been known to say of Grétry that he 
remembered hifn at Naples, where he regarded him as a young 
man of great genius, who wrote as much in the style of that 
school as even any of the Italian masters; but that when he 
heard his comic opera at Paris, many years afterwards, he did 
not find that his style had much improved by composing to 
French words, and for French singers. Grétry. during the 





times of anarchy in France, became tainted with revolution- 
ary principles: he went so far as to publish a work on the 
subject of religion, entitied ‘‘ De la vérité de ce que nous faisons, 
ce que nous sommes, et ce que nous devrons étre ;” which shows 
him also to have been deeply tinctured with infidelity. He 
died at Montmorency, on the 24th of September, 1813. 


THE APFINITFIAS, 
From the German of Githe. 
Continued from page 119, 

PART I1—-CHAPTER IIL 


Ir produces such an agreeable sensation to employ one’s self 
about something, of which one has only a half knowledge, that no 
one should reprove the amateur for meddling with an art which he 
can never thoroughly learn, nor blame the artist if, passing the 
limits of his peculiar art, he chooses to recreate himself in an 
adjoining field. 

In this }enient mood we contemplate the architect’s preparations 
for painting the chapel. The colours were prepared, the measure 
was taken, the curtains were drawn. He had renounced all claims 
to invention, confining himself to his outlines, and thus his only 
care was to arrange with skill the sitting and flying figures, and 
thus tastefully to adorn the place. 

The scaffolding was erected, the work proceeded, and now 
enough had beeu done to appeal to the eyes, he could not object to 
a visit from Charlotte and Ottilia. ‘The animated countenances of 
the angels, the floating garments against the blue vault of heaven, 
charmed the eye, while the quiet pious character of the forms 
calmed the mind, and produced a very softening effect. 

The ladies had joined the architect on the scaffold, and Ottilia 
had scarcely observed how easily and conveniently all was done, 
than the knowledge she had received from early instruction 
seemed at once to develop itself. She took up pencil and colour, 
and after proper directions, commenced a garment full of folds, in 
which she showed as much neatness as dexterity. 

Charlotte, who was pleased to see Ottilia busied and amused in 
any manner, let her und the architect proceed, and retired to dwell 
on her own thoughts, and to pursue alne her own meditations and 
cares, which she could communicate to none. 

If common-place persons, who, by the ordinary perplexities of 
the day, are forced into a painful display of passion, elicit from us 
a smile of pity, we, on the other hand, regard with reserve a mind 
in which the seeds of a great destiny have been sown, which must 
wait for the development of what it has thus received. and which 
can hasten neither the good nor the bad, neither the happiness nor 
the unhappiness, which may result from such a germ. 

Edward had answered Charlotte, through the messenger which 
she had sent to his solitary retreat, in a kind and sympathetic 
manner ; but in a style rather collected and serious, than trusting 
and affectionate. Shortly afterwards Edward had disappeared, and 
his wife could obtain no intelligence concerning him until at last 
she chanced to find his name ia the gazettes, where he was honour- 
ably named among those who had distinguished themselves in 
a recent battle. She now knew the course he had taken, she 
learned that he had escaped great danger; but was, at the same 
time, convinced that he would seek still greater peril, and she 
could not help inferring that he was not to be restrained by the 
most vio'ent extremities. She always retained her anxiety on this 
head, and whichever way she turned the matter she could find 
nothing to quiet her uneasiness. 

Ouilia, suspecting nothing of all this, had conceived the greatest 
inclination for the work in the chapel, and had received from 
Charlotte a ready permission to proceed with it regularly. A 
rapid progress was made, and the azure sky was now peopled with 
suitable inhabitants. By practice and perseverance Ottilia and the 
architect acquired more freedom, as was proved by their last figures, 
which were manifestly the best. Even the faces, the painting of 
which was left to the architect alone, began gradually to assume a 
decided peculiarity. Indeed they all began to bear a resemblance 
to Ottilia. The presence of the beautiful girl must have made so 
lively an impression on the mind of the young man, who had 





no preconceived physiognomy, either natural or artificial, that 
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gradually nothing was lost on the road from the eye to the hand— 
nay, both worked harmoniously together. Enough—in one of the 
last faces he succeeded perfectly—in that it seemed as if Ottilia 
herself had descended from the heavenly regions. 

The arch was soon finished. They had determined to leave the 

walls plain, and merely to give them a wash of a light brownish 
colour, that the slight pillars and artistically carved ornaments 
might be set off by a darker ground. But, as in such matters, one 
thing always leads to another, they resolved to have some hanging 
wreaths of flowers and fruit, which should, as it were, connect 
heaven and earth. Here Ottilia was quite at home. The gardens 
furnished them with the most living patterns, and although the 
wreaths were very rich, the work was done sooner than had been 
expected. 
But still all looked rough and unfinished. There was a confusion 
of scaffoldings, boards were thrown one over the other, and the 
uneven floor was still more disfigured by the various colours which 
had been spilled upon it. The architect requested that the ladies 
would give him a week before they entered the chapel. At last, 
one fine evening, he asked them to go there, but did not wish to 
accompany them, and at once took his leave. 

“Whatever may be the mission he has intended for us,” said 
Charlotte, when he had cy ene “T have no wish to go down 
there at present. You can do it yourself, and give me an accouiit. 
No doubt he has produced something agreeable, which I will enjoy 
first in your description, and afterwards most willingly in reality.” 

Ottilia, who perfectly knew that Charlotte took great care of 
herself, avoided all mental excitement, and particularly a surprise, 
at once set out, and looked involuntarily for the architect, who was 
nowhere to be seen, and might, as she thought, have concealed 
himself. She entered the church, which she found open. This had 
been previously finished, cleaned, and consecrated. She then 
approached the door of the ehapel, which, though heavily studded 
with metal, opened readily at her touch, and surprised her by the 
unexpected sight which she found in a familiar place. 

A variegated solemn light fell through the one lofty window, 
which was elegautly composed of coloured glass. Thus the whole 
acquired a new tone, and produced a peculiar state of mind. The 
beauty of the arch and the walls was increased by the ornamental 
floor, which consisted of bricks of a particular shape, laid according 
to a beautiful pattern, and connected by a surface of plaster of 
Paris. This, as well as the coloured panes, had been privately 
prepared by the architect's orders, and all could be joined together 
in a short time. Resting-places had likewise been provided. Some 
finely-carved chairs had been found among the ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, and these had been suitably placed around against the walls. 


The well-known parts thus combined into an unknown whole, 
gave great delight to Ottilia. She stood still, walked up and down, 
looked and looked again, till at last she seated herself upon one of 
the chairs, and while she cast her eyes around, it seemed to her as 
though she was and was not, as if she was sensible and not sensible, 
as ifall this would vanish before her, and she before herself ; and it 
was only when the sun had quitted the window, which it had 
brightly illuminated, that she awoke from her reverie, and hastened 
to the castle. 

She did not conceal from herself at how strange a time this 
surprise had occurred. It was the evening before Edward’s birth- 
day. This she had sere to celebrate in a very different manner— 
why should not everything be decorated for this festival? But now 
the whole floral wealth of autumn, remained unplucked, the sun- 
flowers still turned their faces towards heaven, the china-asters 
looked modestly before them, and so many of them as had been 
bound into wreaths had served as a pattern for the decoration of a 
place, which, if it were not a mere artistical whim, but was to be 
turned to some account, only seemed adapted for a place of burial. 


She could not help calling to mind the noisy activity with which 
Edward had celebrated her own birthday, nor thinking of the newly- 
built summer-house, under the roof of which so many kind words 
had been spoken. The firework again seemed to be rushing forth 
before her eyes and ears. The more lonely she was the more did 
it present itself to her imagination; but this only increased her 
sense of loneliness. She no longer leaned upon his arm, and had 
no hope that she would ever again find a support in him, 





EXTRACTS FROM OTTILIA’S DIARY. 

The young artist made a remark which I must note down. Both 
in the artisan and the artist we may plainly perceive that man can 
least appropriate to himself what partieularly belongs to-him., His 
works leave him as birds Jeave the nest in which they were batched. 

In this respect the architect’s fate is the strangest of all.. How 
often does he expend his whole mind and inclination to produce 
places from which he must exclude himself. Royal palaces are 
indebted to him for their magnificence, but he does not enjoy their 
grandest effect. In the temple he draws a boundary between him- 
self and the sanctuary ; he must not tread the steps which he laid 
for the heart-elevating solemnity, but he is as the goldsmith, who 
may, only at a distance, adorn the cibory,* the enamel and jewels 
of which he has himself arranged, To the rich man the architect 
with the keys of the palace surrenders all the ease and convenience 
he has produced, without participating in it in the slightest degree. 
Must not the work thus gradually estrange itself from the artist, 
and be like a child, which, once established in the world, ceases to 
re-act upon its father? How much must art have advanced 
when destined to occupy itself with publie life, with that which 
belonged to all, the artist himself included ! 

One notion of the ancient races is serious, and may appear 
terrible. They conceived their ancestors sitting on thrones round 
the interior of large caves, occupied in mute converse. On the 
entrance of a new-comer, if he was worthy of the honour, they 
arose, and welcomed him with an inclination of the head. Yes- 
terday, as I sat in the chapel, and saw several things arranged 
Opposite to my carved chair, this thought appeared to me both 
kindly and graceful. “ Why cannot you remain sitting ?” 1 thought 
to myself—“ Why cannot you remain quiet and absorbed in your 
own contemplations for a long—lc ng time, until at Jast the friends 
come, to whom you would rise, and with a friendly bow assign a 
seat?” The coloured panes change the day to a solemn twilight, and 
every one should be obliged to furnish a perpetual lamp, that even 
night might not be wholly dark. 

Place ourselves how we will, we always conceive ourselves to be 
seeing I think man only dreams, that he imay not cease from 
seeing. It might so happen, sometime or other, that the inner 
light would beam out of us, and that we should not need any other. 

The year draws to aclose. The wind goes over the stubble and 
finds nothing more to move ; only the red berries on yonder slender 
trees seem as if they would remind us of something cheerful, just 
as the sound of the thrasher’s flail awakens in us the thought of the 
life and nourishment which are concealed in the corn. 

* The golden vessel which contains the Host in the Catholic service. 
(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
NO, XXIII. 

Fear not, my dearest, though the envious tongue 
Should dart its venom, like a pointed flame, 
Hoping to wound thy fair—thy spotless name, 

Still there is one to shelter thee from wrong. 

Love, thou art hated by a grov'ling throng, 

Who ev'ry look and ev’ry action blame, 
Because thy thoughts with theirs are not the same, 

But to a higher, nobler soul belong. 

Beloved, proudly laugh to scorn their hate, 
Rememb’ring ever near thee is a heart, 

Which to thine own love’s firmest fetters bind. 

Oh, I will guard the treasure giv’n by fate ; 

Thou art mine own—if lash’d by storms thou art, 
In this fond heart a refuge thou wilt find. 








JULLIEN AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Ou! rare Jullien! incomparable, inimitable Jullien! who 
is there could have so filled the large area of the Free Trade 
Hall here as he did on Saturday last? Talk of a Promenade 
Concert !- Promenading was out of the question! Why 
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there must have been betwixt three and four thousand persons 
-present,!,;, And. well—right well does. Jullien deserve: such 
support? for withall his trap-clap (humbug it has: been spite- 
‘filly. termed): he has done more, perhaps, than any man‘of his 
day to disseminate’ a taste for first-rate instrumental music, by 
always ‘having the best on each respective instrument as his 
solo players—see the picked men he had here with him this 
time—Baumann (bassoon), Barret (oboe), Richardson (flute), 
Lazatus (clarionet), Koenig (cornet), Cioffi (trombone), Haus- 
mann and Lavenu (violoncellos), Casolani (double-bass), Pro- 
spere (ophecleide); and’ last, not least, Conductor Jullien ! 
(To'see Julliew ‘and his conducting is of itself worth all the 
money.) Then he had the band of the foot regiments here to 
assist him—and the mighty drum which was used at Covent- 
Garden, and which, Punch suggested ought to be made into 
an Omnibus to contain the whole band. Asif all this were not 
enough.in all conscience, we had superadded one of England’s 
prime’ donne, Miss Birch, who never sang more divinely; her 
delivery, execution, and power were all shown to great effect 
ii a scena from Verdi's Ernani, “ Sorte e la notte.” She 

ve besides Roch Albert’s clever song, “‘ Come o’er the sea,” 
Cbich was encored) and Heelzel’s ‘‘ Song of the Chimes,” 
very delightfully. After. Miss Birch the great cards were 
Jullien’s new quadrille, “‘ The.British Army,” for the first time 
here, and “ The American Polka,” both Jullien—intensely 
Jullien all over, and immensely clever at the same time. The 
descriptive portions of his Army Quadrille and the Railroad 
‘Overture in the Polka are excellent ; the latter was most 
vociferously encored. Jullien comes again for his ‘‘ second and 
positively last concert in Manchester, at present,” on Wednesday 
next, when another bumper may. be expected at the Free 
Trade Hall. On Thursday, the next Hargreaves Concert 
takes place, of which full particulars shall be sent to you, ~ It 
is ‘a “new experiment the directors are making, that is, the 
giving a concert entirely consisting of choruses, or glees, or 
rounds ‘all sung in chorus! Whether it will be successful 
remains to be seen.. The Hargreaves choir are well drilled, 
and'sing admirably, but toujours perdriz; we shallsee. The 
subscribers will scarcely be satisfied without the usual attraction 
of London. talent as principal singers, and will miss the variety 
and relief afforded by songs, duets, trios, &c. However you 
shall ,haye the. result faithfully, and the scheme you should 
give entire next week, as in its way it is unique. 





CONCERTS. 

Mr. Sternpate Bennetr.—Among all our musicians there is 
not one whosevefforts are more worthy the attention of artists and 
the patronage of the public than Mr. Sterndale Bennett. He has 
toiled long and worthily in the good cause, and has never been 
known, since the beginning of his career, to sacrifice his art at the 
shrine of evanescent popularity, or to the ignoble purposes of lucre. 
With the European name which he has so well and conscientiously 
earned, he might, like other persons we could name, supply the 
music-shops with the. ephemeral productions of his pen; but, in 
the spirit of rectitude and .independence that has been the ruling 
star of his whole. artistic life, he has disdained this equivocal 
means of insuring celebrity and wealth, and has gone on quietly, 
but surely, building for himself,a reputation that shall endure as 
long as music is a language, and art a thing to be revered. It is 
owing to the =. state of the musical profession in this 
country; arising chiefly from the want of government and aristo- 
cratic patronage, that the fact Of such “an artist as Mr. Bennett 
being born among’ us,.und dwelling among us, is regarded with 
comparative indifference, In Germany he would be a Mendelssohn; 
as a proof-of which it is but necessary to cite the fact, that when 
Mr. Bennett visited Leipsic, the most musical city of the north, 
the’ author of Elijah resigned his baton to our young countryman, 
@ngaged him to°eonduct and to perform “at the°far-famed “ Abon- 





nement. Coveerts,”, made. a complete. festival of the. introduetion 
and execution of his, works, aad by placing him-on alk occasions oma 
level, with himself, en\leavoured to make. the Germans understand 
how highly he esteemed. his genius and his talents». Nor. were the 
Germans slow te appreciate his worth, for however. enthusiasti¢ally 
bis merits may be rated. by the refined thinkers in our English 
musical world, it is in Germany alone that Sterndale. Bennett is 
properly and thoroughly esteemed and understood, Mr. Bennett's 
musical attainments are two-fold, executive and inventive. . He is 
beyond question our own greatest pianist, and, moreover, he~ has 
added to the wealth of art. by contributions to the orchestra end-to 
the piano-forte, bis chosen instrument, which already, during: the 
composer’s life-time, rank among the classics of music... With these 
preliminaries it will be easy to understand with how much pleasure 
the crowd of fashionable dilet/ante and eminent professors ‘who 
attended, listened to.a programme of chamber-music, vocal and 
instrumental, in which Mr. Bennett himself was the chief éxecutant, 
and in which some of his own works were included.. Mr. Beunett’s 
solo performances on the piano-forte included Mendelssohn’s sixth 
book of Liede ohne worte ; the chaconne, with variations, in G, 
from Handel's Suites des Piéces, and a selection of detached pieces 
of his own, including a romance in B, called Genevieve ; a Scherzo 
in E minor, a recent production ; and the Rondo. Fiacevole in E 
major. The died in C major, from the set of Mendelssohn, a mar- 
vellous specimen of prestissimo playing, was unanimously encored. 
The chaconne of Handel was rendered with the quaint expression and 
resolute execution suitable to its character. The, composer's own 
works, highly favourable specimens of his style, were, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, interpreted to perfection. The Rondo Piacevole, 
a short piece, in which exuberance of melody and refinement of 
harmony are displayed in a consummate degree, was well calculated 
to show off Mr. Bennett’s peculiar style of execution to advantage, 
admitting the greatest varicty of expression. Besides these, he 
performed Mozart’s évio in E flat with Messrs: Dando und Williams, 
both first-rate artists, on the violin and clarionet ; Bach’s violin 
sonata in E major, with Mr. Dando; and Mozart’s grand duet in 
F minor, for two performers on the pianoforte, in which Mr. Potter, 
one of our most refined and classical pianists, under whom Mr. 
Bennett learned the art of pianoforte playing and the principles-of 
composition, jent his valuable assistance. The vocal music consisted 
of two beautiful songs by Mr. Bennett, “ Musing on the roaring 
Ocean,” and “Gentle Zephyr,” besides a song of lendelssobu, 
“ Aufdem Wasser,” of which we have spoken on a previous occa~ 
sion. These were all sung by Miss Dolby, in that unaffected and 
musician-like manner that so well suits the music, and is so attractive 
a characteristic in the style of this clever and charming artist. 
“Gentle Zephyr” and Mendelssohn’s song were encored most 
warmly. Mr. Dorrell was the accompanist, and a better could not 
easily be found; he is an excellent pianist, and a thorough musician. 
The following was the order of the programme, which we print. in 
full, as a mode] for concert-givers.to follow :— 

Part I.—Trio: in E. flat, piancforte, tenor, and clarinet, Mozart, 
Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Dando, and Williams. Lieder ohne Worte 
(6th book), piauoforte, Mendelssohn, Mr. W.S. Bennett. Two Songs. :— 
“ Musing on the roaring ocean.” *‘ Gentle Zephyr,” W.S. Bennett. (Nos. 
1 and 6, Op. 23.), Miss Dolby. Sonata E major, pianoforte and_ violin 
obligato (from a set of six), J.S,. Bach, Messrs.W.S. Bennett and Dando. 

Part I!.—Grand Duet in F minor, in Two Parts, pianoforte, & quatre 
mains, Mozart, Messrs. Cipriani Potter, and W.S. Bennett.. Chaconne, 
with variations, from the “ Suites des Pieces pour le Clavecin,”” Hundel, 
Mr. W.S. Bennett. Lied, ‘‘ Aufdem Wasser,” Mendelssohn. (Composed 
for Miss Dolby’s Album.) Selection, from the pianoforte works of W. 
S: Bennett, “ Geneviéve””—Romance; Scherzo E minor, (first time) ; 
Rondo Piacevole, Op. 25. 


Mozart’s trio, the programme informs us, was composed in 1786, 
on the 5th of August ; by which it would appear that it was written 
in one day, a fact we take leave to doubt, The sonata of Bach is 
one of a set (says Forkel) “composed between 1718 and: 1722, 
when chapel master to Prince Anhalt Coethen, but not» pnb- 
lished during the life-time of the author, although they muy be 
classed with those works by whieh he began to make himself famous, 
They are throughout fuguées, and abound in melodious: and 
masterly imitations. The violin part ires. “an ex 

performer.” The programme, moreover, informs as ‘that: Mozart's 
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duet was written “expressly for a musical clock,” on March 3rd, 
1791. We are doubtful, both as to the clock and as to the time 
occupied in composition, It would seem that Mozart composed 
all his long works in the short available space of a day—to which, 
add the night, and there would be no time to lose. In respect to 
the chaconne, the programme gives us Koch’s definition from the 
Musikalisches Lezicon, in these words :—“ A now obsolete dance, 
having had its origin in Italy, where, as well as in Spain, it was very 
popular. The melody. in 3-4 time, requires {to be expressively 
marked, and to be performed in a gentle and moderate time.” The 
programme further instructs us that Mendelssohn’s song was com- 
posed for Miss Dolby’s Album ; but this fact has already been 
disclosed to our readers. Of the three works of his own, which 
Mr. Bennett performed, the Scherzo isa new composition, which 
we shall take an early occasion to review. It is evidently an 
artistic and elegant composition. In short, the whole concert 
was a classical treat of the highest order, 


Mr. Danpo’s Quarter Concerts.—The third in the series of 
these entertainments was held in the Throne-Room, Crosby-Hall, 
on Monday evening. The room was better attended by subscribers 
than at the preceding Concert, and this may be attributed to the 
fineness of the weather. The programme ran thus :— 

Part I.—Quartet in C major, (No. 57) for two violins, viola, and violon~ 
cello; Haydn, Messts. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas, Aria, Mr. 
Lockey, “In a sea of Litter anguish,” (Orfeo,) Haydn. Quartet in B flat 
major, (No. 6.) for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Beethoven. Messrs. 


Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas. 

Part I1.—Quartet in B minor, (Op. 3.) for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, Mendelssohn, Messrs. Mangold, Dando, W. Thomas, and Lucas. 
Songs, Mr. Kench, “ The Night Journey,” Czapek, and ‘ Unwearied at thy 
gate,” Kucken. Quintet in E flat major, (Op. 23.) for two violins, viola, and 
two violoncellos, Onslow, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, Lucas, and 
Hancock, 
The quartet of Haydn was very finely performed, and produced 
agreat eflect. The finale created immense sensation, and was 
rapturously applauded. ‘The executants came out in the presto 
with surprising force, and left nothing to be desired in the inter- 
aggre of she composer’s intention. Mr. Lockey gave the song 

om Orfeo excellently, displaying great capacity for the pure 
classical school of singing. The quartet of Beethoven was capitally 
played; but in the “‘ Malinconia,” the violoncello made a slip, 
coming in on the wrong half of the bar, which had for the moment 
a very odd effect. We noticed also a tendency in the viola to 
drag in the slow movement, which it were as well the performer 
avoided on a future occasion. The quartet of Mendelssohn did 
net entirely satisfy us in the performance. It isa giant conr 
position, and demands giant forces to do it adequate justice. Mr. 
Mangold is a very efficient pianoforte player, and in yocal accom- 
paviments and the modern school of performance he is very meri- 
torious ; but he seems not to have studied sufficiently the great pro- 
duction of the German master, or he had not sufficiently rehearsed 
with the other executants to give it due effect. Notwithstanding 
this the quartet went off with effect. Mr. Kench was applauded 
from all parts of the room, and was rapturously encored. This 
gentleman has a most pleasing voice, and sings with exceeding 
nice taste. If his delivery were somewhat better, he would be a 


very fine vocalist. He created a great sensation. The quintet of 


Onslow is one of his oldest and best. It was admirably performed, 
the trio in the second movement being very much applauded. An 
unfortunate accident occurred during the /argo, Mr. Dando’s first 
string breaking, which, however, did not stop the performance, as 
Mr. Dando used the third string most effectively, until he changed 
his violin at a pause. The same was exhibited in the management 
of the violin which he exchanged for his own, which was certainly 
half a note below the rest, and all the other strings out of tune to 
the A. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Dando continued to hide all 
defects, and in the finale, of course, resumed his own instrument. 
This proved Mr. Dando a genuine urtist, and perfect master 
of his instrument, We have witnessed nothing more artistic 


than this violin-generalship for a long while. The concert gave the 
utmost gratification. ‘The next meeting will be held on Monday 
evening, March the 8th. Mr. Mangold conducted the vocal music 
as well as could be desired. 


Mapame Dotcxen’s Sommer |Musicate.—The third and last 





concert was held on Wednesday evening. The programme 
first-rate in every respect and was chosen to suit all tastes. — The 
only fault we have to find with the selection is that the moreeta 
were not well disposed, the second part constituting the’ ‘least 
interesting portion of the concert, ind thus forming”a veritable 
anticlimax, not that we have any fault to find with the selection 
individually, which was excellent. Let the reader judge :— 

Part I,—Quintuor, in D, (Op. 24,) two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello, Messrs. Willy, Ruckner, Hill, Weslake, and Lucas, Mozart, Li to— 
Allegro—Adagio—Minuetto, Allegretto—Finale, Allegro. Aria, “ Adelaide,” 
Signor Marras, Beethoven. Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
Dulcken, Messrs. Willy and Lucas, Mendelssohn. Aria, “ Dove sono,” Mrs, 
Weiss, (Nozze di Figaro,) Mozart. Song, ‘The Garland,” ‘Mr. Lockey, 
Mendelssohn. Grand Sonata, pianoforte and violin, Madame Dulcken, and 


Monsieur Sainton, Beethoven. 

Part II.—New Concerto, pianoforte, and orchestral accompaniments, 
Madame Dulcken, Messrs. Willy, Jay, Ruckner, Webb, Hill, Weslake, Lucas, 
Goodban, and Howell, Charles Meyer. Serenata, “ Com’ é gentil,” Signor 
Marras, Donizetti, Duet, “Saper vorrei,” Miss and Mr. Lockey a 4 
Sonata 4 quatre mains, pianoforte, Madame Dulcken and Mr. Ben ict, 
Mozart. Duetto, “ Ebbene ti lascio un momento,” Mr. and Mrs, Weiss, (17 
Seraglio,) Mozart.—Conductors, Messrs. Benedict and Horsley. 

The Quintuor of Mozart is a magnificent composition and was 
very finely played. The finale allegro was a brilliant per- 
formance. Beethoven’s aria was given with more pathos and 
expression than we could have desired. The vocalist by aiming’ at 
too much lost many of the effects of that delicious composition, 
Mendelssohn’s trio ig a master-work and was energetically played. 
We have rarely heard Madame Dulcken perform with greater 
brilliancy. Messrs. Willy and Lucas were quite at home in the music 
of the great composer. ‘This trio is indeed a work of the highest 
order. The song from the Nozze di Figaro was well givén b 
Mrs. Weiss. The recitative was especially good. Mr. Locke 
singing of Mendelssohn’s “ Garlend” was decidedly the best vocal 
effort of the evening. He sangit with infinite taste and expression, 
The performance of Beethoven’s grand sonata was brilliant and 
finished, the fair pianist and violinist seeming to exert all their 
power in vieing for the mastery. M. Sainton is an admirable 
executant, and in music of the classical school may rank with the 
best performers on the instrument. The concerto of Charles Meyer 
is a clever and brilliant composition and is written with a thoro 
knowledge of the resources and cupabilities of the piano. Here 
again we have to award the greatest amount of praise to Madame 
Dulcken, whose spirited performance obtained unanimous a 
proval ; the other executants coming in for their share of th 
applause. Signor Marras was far happier in Donizetti's pretty se- 
renata than in Beethoven's aria, and sang it very gracefully. Haydn's 
duet is beautiful, and was capitally given by the vocalists. Mozart’s 
glorious sonata we have rarely heard more finely interp-eted than 
on the present occasion. Thanks, many thanks, to the fait lady for 
introducing this mighty effort of the master-mind of music into her 
last concert. A more zealous and able co-operator than Mr. 
Benedict could not have been chosen by the fair pianist. The duet 
from Mozart’s little-known opera, onebeir speaking), constituted 
an exquisite finale to a most admirable entertainment, and the au- 
dience departed entertaining but one feelimg of regret, viz.: that 
Madame Dulcken should have limited her series to three concerts. 
Amateur Musicat Sociery.—The second concert of this 
society was held on Friday, the 19th instant, at the Music Hail, 
Store Street. The programme consisted of the overtures to 
Preciosa, Cenerentola, and Don Giovanni, Mozart's symphony in 
D, No. 4, Beethoven’s symphony in C, No. 1, aud an operatic 
selection from Robert le Diabl., arranged by Signor Negri: Mr. 
Balfe, as usual, conducted. The spirit and intention of the Amateur 
Society are entitled to our warmest praise. We augur an 
immense deal of good, ere long, resulting from the familiar inter- 
course ensuing between the professor of music and his lordly 
supporters. Heretofore music was locked upon, among the higher 
classes of society, as merely a recreation, or amusement, a help to 
lighten the heavy wings of Time, for which they could not pay too 
much, and which they could not make too fashionable. Grisi, 
Tamburini, Balfe, Sterndale Bennett, and Sainton might be invited 
to St. James’s, or May Fair, but they were either admitted upon suffer- 
ance and patronized, or they were paid for their professional attend- 
ance. ‘I'hey were rarely invited as equals—because—we would blink 
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the truth if we could—they were not considered associates for a lord! 
Mark the absurdity! The apothecary, surgeon, poor-paid curate, 
half-pay. officer, and Temple student, were all received in their 
houses as equals by the aristocracy, while the musician alone was 
excluded, as one not fit to take his place above the salt-seller. 
That this was the general feeling among the English nobility some 
time ago is incontestible, and even now the prejudice lingers about 
some old mansions of our senatorial classes. But the feeling, 
thanks to an age of reformation and liberality, dies like the dolphin, 
and the last hue is fading into its last darkness. ‘The intercom- 
munion between artists and amateurs will be beneficial to both 
parties in the highest degree. ‘The amateurs will be enlightened 
by the superior acquirements of the musicians, and the musicians 
will have their tastes and manners attuned to a more gentle and 
polished seeming by mingling with the amateurs. So far, benefit 
will acerue to both. But a still happier issue will assuredly follow. 
Music will be more widely disseminated and Letter understood 
among the higher classes. This will be the chiefest and best 
result to be anticipated from the establishment of the Amateur 
Musical Society. The performances on Friday night were excel- 
lent. The solo bits in the overtures and symphonies, mostly 
layed by the amateurs, were neat and correct in all instances. It 
is evident that the band have been highly industrious, and that Mr. 
Balfe has worked with his usual indomitable spirit and energy to 
make the most of the means submitted to his direction. Mr Balfe 
is half an orchestra in himself, and with such a chef at its head, we 
have not the least fears for the ultimate success of the Amateur 
Musical Society. 

Sussex-Hatt.—A vocal and instrumental concert was held on 
the evening of Wednesday week, which want of space precluded 
us from noticing in our last number. The vocalists were Mesdames 
Albertazzi, Sara Flower, and Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Messrs. Lefiler, 
D. W. King, H. Smith, Viotti Collins, and Cohan. The vocal 
section presented nothing unusual. In the instrumental depart- 
ment, Mr. Cohan, the highly original pianist, produced an extra- 
ordinary effect on the audience by his singular performance. 

r. Cohan was vehemently encored in a fantasia of his own com- 
position, when he played another fantasia of his own composition, 
which was also vociferously applauded. Mr. Maurice Davies 
conducted with skill and efficiency. 

Sacrep Concerts.—The fifth concert of the fifth series of these 
entertainments was held at Crosby Hall, on the evening of Friday, 
the 19th. We were unable to attend, and can only give a sum- 
mary of the proceedings, which has been sent to us by a corres- 

ndent. The music was selected from the works of Handel, 
Kent, Veit, Beethoven, Pergolesi, Curschmann, Hummel, Himmel, 
Reissiger, Bach, Mendelssohn, Sarti, Hasse, Bishop, Dr. Boyce, 
Kalliwoda, and Haydn. ‘The vocalists were the Misses Dolby and 
Steele, and the Messrs. Francis and Machin. Miss Mounsey 
presided at the organ. 





‘DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Drury Lane.—On Thursday night the new opera, Ma- 
tilda of Hungary, was played for the fourth time, Miss Rain- 
forth assuming the character of Matilda, in place of Miss 
Romer, whom it was found advisable not to over-work so 
near upon her recent indisposition. Though Miss Rainforth 
had to get up the words and the music of the part in the short 

sriod Of a week, it is but just to say she created a highly 

vorable sensation. She sang the music charmingly, obtaining 
encores in the ballad, and in the rondo finale of the third act, 
in both of which she displayed the sensibility and artistic 
finish for which she is esteemed by musical judges. At the 
fall of the curtain Miss Rainforth was recalled with Mr. Har- 
tison, to receive the congratulations of the audience. Mr. 
Wallace’s music improves greatly on repetition. The ele- 


gance of the melodies and the choral and orchestral combi- 
nations, now that they go smoother, are better appreciated. A 
second hearing confirms our impression, derived from Monday’s 
representation, that Matilda of Hungary is a much superior 














opera to Maritana. Some slight curtailments have been 
made with advantage, and some few more would be advisable, 
as the curtain does not fall upon the third act before a quarter 
to eleven. We understand that Miss Romer has sojourned to 
the country in order to improve her health, so that Miss Rain- 
forth will appear in the character of Matilda every night till 
further notice. The houses have been excellent during the 
week, and there is no doubt that Matilda of Hungary will turn 
out one of the most popular operas Drury Lane has brought 
out for many years. The ballet of The Pretty Sicilian, with 
the youthful and charming Marietta Baderna as the heroine, 
continues its attraction. 

Haymarket.—Dion Bourcicault’s new comedy of the 
School for Scheming and the fairy extravaganza of the 
Invisible Prince continue to attract crowded houses every 
night, and bid fair to run till Easter. 

Apvetput.—Buckstone’s Green Bushes has drawn crowded 
houses since its revival. On Monday, March 8th, will be 
produced a new original drama, in three acts, called The 
Flowers of the Forest, a gipsy’s story, from the pen of 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq. 

Princess’s Tatatre.—On Thursday evening Miss Bassano 
performed Amina in the Sonnambula, we believe, for the first 
time. The house was very crowded and the fair artist’s per- 
formance was listened to throughout with great attention. If 
we were to judge from results we should be compelled to say 
that Miss Bassano in the Sonnambula was astonishing, stu- 
pendous, &c., for she was called for at the end of the second 
act with uproarious acclamations, and also after the finale ; 
and , certainly, obtained a triumphant success with the audience. 
But, unfortunately, the critic’s office is to tell the truth, un- 
swayed by prejudice, favour, or enthusiasm. Miss Bassano’s 
Amina is inferior in every respect to her Anna Bolena and 
Norma. The Sonnambula was written for one of the greatest 
artists and singers the world ever saw, and not only Bellini, 
but the writer, of the libretto, taxed his ingenuity to the 
uttermost, to present a vehicle to the artist in which she 
might embody the greatest powers of her genius. There is 
no part in any opera that demands such versatility of talents 
as Amina, and none but the very greatest artist can do it full 
justice. Is it well, therefore, for an exceedingly clever young 
singer, quite new to the stage, to assume the most difficult and 
varied character in the lyric drama, and dare comparisons with 
Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, and Persiani? We say, no; and we 
are satisfied Miss Bassano is not working in the right path. 
She has talent sufficient to earn an honourable fame for herself, 
without being forced to compete for one. She is full of pro- 
mise, and has plenty of stuff in her, and if music was written 
for her she might become one of the greatest and best regarded 
of our English vocalists. There are many points in Miss 
Bassano’s Amina of great excellence. All the energetic scenes 
were given with much effect, especially in the finale to the first 
act, which was really admirable, and merited the tremendous 
applause and recall it received; but Miss Bassano’s voice is 
unsuited to the florid portions of the music in the Sonnambula, 
and she knows nothing whatever of comic acting. Allen was 
admirable in Elvino, and was encored in * All is lost now.” 
We much admired his runaway, and out-of-the-way cadence, 
in the quatuor in the last scene. It had a meaning and 
produced its effect. Mr. Bodda made a very good Count, 
and Miss Rourke a tolerable Liza. The opera was respectably 
performed throughout. We hope, for Miss Bassano’s sake, 
that some of our own musicians will write an opera for her 
and give her talentsa legitimate chance. The greatest singers 
have made their names great by having music written especially 
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for their voices. —Verbum sat. Miss Anne Romer has appeared 
sin Balfe’s charming opera, The Castle of Aymon. *This opera 
is one of the best things that has been done at the Princess’s 
for some time, and is much better adapted to the resources of 
this establishment than the compositions of the Italian school. 
Miss. Anne Romer was very successful in the heroine’s part, 
_and is winning her way fast’ into’ public favour. We shall 
speak more at length of this in our next. 

Frencu Piays.—An ever. varying succession of novelties 
distinguishes this theatre from-all others. ©The interest is 
never allowed to droop for an instant ; an occasional visit will 
not do at all, for a new piece is never played twice unless 
eminently successful, and to have a run of three times, there 
must be something peculiarly striking about it or a royal 
command ; then, again, we have a constant succession of actors 
—the best that can be imported in their respective depart- 

_ments—now Rachel, Queen of Tragedy, than whom.a greater 
actress never trod the boardsin any age or country; now Lemai- 
tre, Prince of Melodrama, inventor of a new school, an alloy of 
the deepest tragic and themost ludicrous and extravagant comic; 
he is preceded by the most finished comedian, of our times, 
Perlet, the only living representative of the great national poet 
and comic author, himself an actor; again the scene shifts 
and the vaudeville is in the ascendant, to be followed by the 
interpretress of every day, domestic life, that delightful little 
creature who won all hearts on her first visit here last year. 
In this little theatre, where the entente cordiale: has ever 
reigned, where the bickerings of diplomatists, the angry 
quarrels of ministers, and the jealousies of courtiers are 
abandoned by common consent, where even rival dynasties unite 
in one opinion, we have the reflexion, the panorama of all that 
is doing in the French theatrical world. The Theatre Francais, 
the Odéon, the Porte St. Martin, the Variétés, the Gymnase, 
the Vaudeville, the Palais Royal, each sends its representatives 
by turns; here, in King Street, we have one of the principal 
attractions of Paris without stirring from home. Surely we 
owe a debt of gratitude to the enterprising manager who has 
achieved such miracles.—M, Frederick Lemaitre and Madlle, 
Clarisse have bidden adieu to our shores for a time; we have 
carefully followed them in their career, and we’have had the 
delightful task of recording a succession of triumphs. We 
are convinced they will retain a pleasing remembrance of the 
kind reception they have experienced, as well as of the due 
appreciation of their talents. Turn we now to the new comers, 
Mademoiselle Fargueil and Monsieur Lafont. The lady is 
new to the London boards, and bids fair to become a general 
favourite ; she dresses admirably, a great recommendation 
here ; her deportment is easy and graceful; her features are 
pleasing and delicate, we may venture to say she is decidedly 
pretty ; she has much vivacity, and has the tact to sacrifice 
her beauty to the exigencies of the part she is playing, a 
sacrifice to which inferior actresses never submit. Her singing 
is better than is generally to be found in vaudevilles, without 
however attaining any extraordinary degree of merit. As 
regards her acting we were much pleased with it; yet we 
would advise her to do away with a slight tinge of affectation, 
both of gesture and language, which might otherwise degene- 
rate into mannerism. The Démon de la Nuit is a neatly- 
constructed trifle, which rolls on the affection of some petty 
German prince for a maid of honour, newly arrived at court. 
He is engaged to marry the daughter of a neighbouring 
potentate; but on the arrival of the maid of honour he strives 
to break off the match, and in the meanwhile pays his court 
under the disguise of the Démon de la Nuit... At one of their 


meetings the young lady has lost, or rather, some one has 








cut off, the end of her scarf, embroidered with the queen’s 
arms. ‘As all her companions have'‘thé sate’ ‘scarf,’ the 
governess of these young ladies;‘whovhas received thi proof 
of frailty from the superintendent of police, desires’ them 4ll 
to appear before her arrayed in their ‘séarfs}‘in ofder td detect 
the guilty party.’ But she is Gutwitted ‘by ‘our’ ‘herding’s 
secretly cutting off the ends of all’ her compaiiions* Séarfs. 
This is evidently borrowed from our old friend Boveactic ; see 
the ‘story of the equerry of king Agilulf, who, on his’own hair 
being cut off by the king, cat off that of His fellow-sérvants 
in like» manner, and thereby escaped’ detettion.’ This 
plan succeeds in part, but she is’ subsequently discoveréd, 
and» threatened with expulsion; but her confidence ‘is 
is great in the Demon de la Nuit, who, “having ‘stc- 
ceeded in getting his previous engagement cancelled; tiow 
declares his passion, and makes ample reparation by marrying 
the maid of honour. We must not forget’ to’ mention that 
M. Cartigny, whom we have ‘lost sight ‘of’ for’ some ‘time, 
was richly humourous in the part’ of an old Gernian bardn. 
In Pierre le Rouge, which followed, M. Lafont sustained’ the 
reputation which he has already aequired, seconded by Mile. 
Fargueil in the part of Jeanneton. “The plot of the piece may 
betold in very few words :—in the first act, Pierre is a peasant 
of the most illiterate description,’ he ‘neither knows héw “to 
read nor write, and is feared by all’ the inhabitants’ of ‘the 
village on account of the ferocity* of ‘his character ; he is ‘in 
love with Jeanneton, a servant at the-same farm, whose duty 
it is to tend her mistress’ COWS’? the” fi istress has a lurking 
affection for Pierre, and in order’ to Cure Jeanneton of. her 
affection for him, employs Madré, a miller, to insinuate; that 
Pierre is about to marry her mistress. Jeanneton is indignait, 
and immediately closes with the offer made her by the Mar- 
quis d’Entraigues, to be chosen Rosiéré, ‘and then to proceed 
with him to Paris, Pierre on hearing of this refuses to belieye 
it, but when he sees her. with the crown on her:headin the 
village procession, he ‘seizes it and tramples’ it ‘under foot. 
Jeanneton is indignant and vows she’ will be revenged’; ‘the 
peasants assemble round Pierre to capture him, but he seizes 
a flail and unfortunately kills Rainbeau, his best friend; he 
then escapes and proceeds to Paris. We should have men- 
tioned that this act takes place before the revolution... In the 
second act, which takes place under phe Directory,,Jeanneton 
has put off, not only the garb, but af ato manners:aad the 
language of a country girl. She has @¥urned’ the’ namie? of 
the Citoyenne Cornélie, and is concealing in her house, the 
Marquis d’Entraigues, proscribed by the ruling powers of the 
day. Here Pierre, under the name of the Citizen Quissac, 
having risen by honest industry and perseverance to affluence, 
and Jeanneton are again brought together. . Pierre’s love: for 
Jeanneton prompts him to offer her his hand, she refuses; :che 
threatens, but she is firm ; suddenly an agent of the govern- 
ment enters to arrest the Marquis, Jeanneton ‘réesolves to save 
her lover and lavishes upon Pierre the most, tender. names, 
addressing him as the Marquis. . The..agent, immediately 
arrests him, he denies that he is that person and ‘declares ‘his 
own name. Unfortunately for him his nume‘is also on the 
fatal list; he draws a pistol, presents it at the, agent, and 
escapes through the window. . But the, real marquis«is :also 
arrested, and Cornélie orders her carriagey resolved «to ~pay“a 
visit to Barras to obtain his release. ‘Phe third act‘is undér 
the restoration. Pierre has gained the title of Count and 
immense riches, under the empire ; he returns, to. his native 
village, buys the domain of the family  d’Entraigues; «and 
resolves to end his days in peace, and be the benefactor ‘of all 
dependent upon him. He adopts the daughter of his, old 
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friend Rainbeau, whom he had accidentally killed, to whom 
he bad forwarded large sums of money, through Madré, the 
miller, the only surviving inhabitant of the village, but which 
the latter had appropriated to himself. He and Jeanneton, 
wko also comes to the village to buy the domains of her 
deceased husband, are both recognised by the miller. Driven 
to desperation by the miller’s extortions, the Count assembles 
all his servants and tenants, and declares that he is Pierre le 
Rouge, the assassin, under sentence of death; but all the 
documents which prove his culpability have been destroyed, 
with the exception of one carefully hoarded up by the miller. 
This he produces ; but it turns out to be a letter from the citizen 
Quillac in which he had forwarded a large sum of money for 
the relief of the unfortunate man’s family, the real document 
having been destroyed through the ignorance of the miller, who 
did not know how to read, The piece winds up with the 
marriage of Anatole, the godson of the Marquise with the 
adopted child of the Count, and the union of Jeanneton and 
Pierre le Rouge. The acting of Mademoiselle Fargueil and 
M, Lafont was excellent throughout, but more particularly in 
the first act. Mademoiselle Fargueil was perfection as the 
peasant girl, and elicited frequent bursts of approbation. They 
were both called for at‘the end of the piece. The intelligent 
and pretty Mdlle. Vallée also «id the part allotted her with the 
most charming discretion and feeling. J. pp C-——k. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.” 

Sir,—Allow me to call your attention to an error in the notice of the 
ourth meeting of the Choral Harmonists. which appeared in the 
“* Musical World” of the 20th instent. The performance of a “ Bene- 
dictus”’ is mentioned as ‘“ composed by Miss Masson, and sung by a 

oung lady from the Academy ;” instead of which it was sung by Mr. 
key, and is the composition of Miss Macirone, a highly-talented 
artiste. You will not, sir, | trust, lose an opportunity of giving “‘ honour 
to whom honour is due,” either by the publication of this letter, or 
noticing the mistake in your valuable periodical as soon as convenient.— 
1 am, sir, yours obedicntly, Amicus. 


PASSACAGLIO. 
To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” 


Sia,—Can you inform me why Mr. French Flowers calls the first 
composition in his work ‘‘On the Construction of the Fugue,” a “ passa- 
Caglio?”’ asin all the dictionaries 1 have referred to, | find the word 
 passacaglio” defined as a slow dance in } time, which, as Mr. Flowers’ 
composition is not, I trust you will »fford me the information I seek. 


I am, sir, yours truly, 


Wolverhampton, Feb. 13. E. ALLEN. 


MUSIC AND PISTOLS. 
To the Editor of “ The Musical World.” 


Mr. Epitor,—I am not a nervous man, and although a musical 
amateur of some note, I care ittle about the Bealists or the Lumieists ; 
but certsinly | was much startled and put in a considerable state of 
excitement by reading in a leading Irish paper the following most extra- 
ordinary musical announcement :—"* To Membersof Musical Societies. —A 
Number of Madrigals, Oratorios, and other Music to be disposed of, the 

of a late member of the Antient Concerts; to be seen at 6, 
Coliege-green. Also, a Pair of Double Barrelled Pistols and Case, made 
by Kavanah; cost £13, to be sold for £%.’’ Are we come to this, then, 
Mr. Editor? Are the gentle votaries of that delightful art, music, bent 
upon destroying each other? What does all this mean? I am afraid 
that that dreadful line, ALso A PAIR OF DOUBLE BARRELLE! pistols, &c., 
among madrigals, oratorios, &c., is put in there for some ‘ark purpose, 
not perhaps unconnected with your two Italian Operas. G:tou heavens! 
besides adopting the beards of Moyen age, will our orchestra professors, 
and perhaps our first singers, imitate the ferocity of that time? Stop 
this, Mr. Editor, pray, as (although | am not a nervous Nan, as I said 
before) 1 sball undoubtedly renounce not only to assist at concert and 
dramatic performances, but give up music altogether, unless I am pretty 
sure that violin or clarionet cases do not contain some dangerous and 
deadly weapons. Indeed | was very uneasy yesterday in giving a look to 


the Sax-tuba cases of the Distin family, which are certainly more like 

arms cases than anything else; but I heer that talented family are of 

the brains of anybody.—I am, Sir, yours obediently. 

very amiable disposition, and that if they blow out, it is not, thank God, 
Belfast. Ww. 





PROVINCIAL. 
Preston.—On Wednesday evening last, a few of the amateurs of 


Preston and a slight sprinkling of the public were agreeably surprised by 
the performance of M. Jullien Adams’s orchestral corps at our Theatre. 
Not wishing to draw invidious comparisons between the artistes of this 
orchestra and that of M. Jullien, we will merely observe that those who 
are able to appreciate the excellence of one, must have received high 
gratification from the other. The overtures and lighter pieces were 
executed with great spirit and precision, while the several instrumental 
solos not only afforded an agreeable variety to the entertainment, but 
developed great talent in the parties by whom they were executed. 
Juliien Adams performs not only on the piano-forte with dexterity and 
spirit, but his solo on the Concertina, (an instrument new, we believe, 
to a Preston audience) and his execution on the flageolet, evince the 
versatility of his talent. Mr. Winterbottom’s solo on the bassoon was 
received with applause richly deserved He not only executes his pas- 
sages with correctness, but his tone and expression are good. Mr. 
Allwood’s violin solo, an andante of De Beriot’s, was warmly received. 
Though not calculated for much mechanical display, it exhibited refine- 
ment of style, end great delicacy of feeling. The rest of the sclos were 
well received. On Mademoiselle Freidel’s singing we would rather 
decline giving an opinion, it not being up to the mark which we consider 
necessary to call for a criticism of any kind. At the second concert, last 
evening, the attendance was more numerous, but still a long way short 
of what the merits of the artistes Ceserved. From the manner in which 
this concert passed off, we doubt not that if M. Jullien Adams pays us 
another visit he will receive a more tangible proof of the approbation of 
the people of Preston than he has done on the present occasion.— 
Preston Guardian. 

Liverroor—On Friday night, Sir H. Bishop delivered the third of 
his course of lectures on music at the Collegiate Institution. The 
secular music of Germany was the theme. comprising the productions 
of Hummel, Mendelssohn, Marschner, Schubert, and others. He dwelt 
more particularly upon the compositions of Mendelssohn, of whose 
biography he gave a concise, yet pointed and interesting sketch, noticing 
the early age at which this great composer evinced signs of future 
greatness; the facility with which when only eight years old, he could 
play at sight the most difficult passages of his predecessors, Hummel, 
Beethoven, Mozart, and others; his wonderfully retentive musical 
memory, as an instance of which he mentioned that he knew the whole 
score of Beethoven’s opera of ‘‘ Fideiio,” in which he could accompany 
from memory alone; his first appearance in Berlin, when only nine 
years old; his numerous operettas performed in private, and the pro- 
duction of his first opera (from one of the episodes of Don Quixote), in 
1827. In treating of Marschner, Lindpainter, and others, the lecturer 
regretted that inferior French and Italian productions should have so 
far superseded the more sterling compositions of the German school, 
which in some degree was accounted for by the Italian love of novelty, 
and the support which the government afforded some of the theatres 
there, granting £9,000 annually to that cf La Scala. Sir Henry 
mentioned the fact that about 1830 there were 71 theatres in Italy, and 
that in 1832 there were produced 20 new operas, scarcely any of 
which survived the second summer, and that Donizetti alone wrote 60 
operas. He thought the slight encouragement which was afforded the 
great German masters might be adduced as a reason why their father- 
land has not produced a greater number of composers of high celebrity. 
The learned lecturer was rapturously applauded throughout his discourse. 
The illustrations were charmingly given, and in many cases evoked a 
hearty encore. The fourth lecture, on Tuesday (on the secular music of 
Italy}, embodied the compositions of Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Bellini. 
Many o! the illustrations were splendidly sung, particularly the song from 
“Otello,” Assisa a pié d'un salice, by Miss Parsons; the celebrated 
Li tanti palpits, by Miss Thornton, who wes unanimously encored ; the 
duet, ‘‘ Call her my bride,’’ one of Rossini’s finest compositions, by Mr. 
Garstin and Signor Sapio; the aria, Sorgete @ in si bel giorno, by Signor 
Sapio; the romanza from “ || Crociato,”’ Giovinetio cavalier, by Miss 
Parsons; the duet from “ Norma,” by Miss Thornton and Miss Parsons ; 
and the concluding quartetto from “I Puritani,” Son vergin vezzosa. 
Between the parts Mr. Rogers played the overture to ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” 
on the organ, in a most masterly style, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. The concluding lecture of this very delightful course 
remains to be delivered on Tuesday evening, and promises to be pe- 
culiarly attractive. The illustrations will be taken exclusively from 
Sir Henry Bishop’s own productions, and several additional vocalists, we 
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Understand, have been engaged, in orderthat they may be given with 
ptoper effect.—Liverpoot Mail. 

Dusitw.—The opera of the Maid of Artois was repeated on Saturday 
evening by desire, and under the patronage of his Royal Highness Prince 
George of Cambridge, Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Blakeney, and the 
Officers of the garrison. The house was brilliantly attended, and every 
part well filled. Prince George and his aide-de-camps occupied the front 
row of the box next that in which the Commander of the Forces sat, and 
in the dress circle military uniforms appeared in great variety. The 
singing of Madame Anna Bishop, in the character of Jsoline, was a 
triumph of art, most finished in execution, every passage being delivered 
with a clear and thrilling effect, and with a precision that conveyed the 
most involved passages as fluently as those that required little executive 
skill. The finale was given with peculiar grace, although at the close of 
so. arduous a part as that she sustained her lower notes were not as 
resonant as at the commencement of the opera, and amid the plaudits of 
the house the second verse had to be repeated. At the fall of the curtain 
Madame Bishop was celled to the foot-lights, and warmly received by 
the audience. in the farce of the Double Bedded Room, Mr. Baker dis- 
played his usual humour and quaintness.—Saunders’ News Letter. 

Puitwarmonic Society.—The Concert given by this society on 
Monday evening, was of more than usual interest, end his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Ladies Ponsonby, the Lora Chancellor, the 
Earl of Mountcharles, the Marquis of Headfort, the Earl and Countess of 
Bective, and the Ladies Taylor, Lord Rosmore, Mrs. and the Misses 
Whately, the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, and many of the leading personages in Dublin, were among the 
company present at this musical reunion. Indeed the spacious room of 
the ‘ Antients’’ was not large enough to accommodate all who had 
tickets. In addition to res.dent artists, Madame Dulcken, the pianist, 
the Misses Williams, and Herr Frisch were engaged, and the performances, 
taken as a whole, proved such as to reflect just credit on those concerned 
in them. The concert opened with Beethoven’s sinfonia in C minor, 
often given before, but never with greater effect. The maestoso move- 
ment, with its bold and massive combinations of sound, the band played 
with energy and fire, and the entire of the symphony was ably executed. 
The concerto of Mendelssohn, much spoken of in critical circles as being 
marked with all the distinctive merits of that gifted composer, did not 
disappoint expectation The whole, bristled with difficulties and rapid 
alternations, Madame Duicken, executed with a briliiancy that elicited 
loud plaudits. She was equally effective in a fantasia, where the theme 
was less difficult but more showy. Herr Frisch’s fantasia on the flute 
was very deserving of notice for its fluency of execution and peculiar 
finish, and his double-tonguing, rapid and distinct, tested, on'y to prove 
his skill; his tone is, however, not very round or full. The Misses 
Williams sang with great taste and purity, and their voices have very 
much improved since last we had the pleasure of hearing them. Their 
duet from Semiramide, ‘“‘Serbami ognor,” and Mendelssohn's ‘* Greeting,” 
were rendered with a character and grace both of style and execution 
The quartett, by Miss Williams and Messrs. F. Robinson, R. Smith, and 
Mr. S——, a distinguished an.ateur, “Chi mi frena,’’ from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, was one of the gems of the evening. The second part 
opened with Mozart’s overture—" Zauberflote,” which was given with 
rmouch precision and effect. In consequence of the indisposition of Mr. 
Josep!) Robinson, who was to have sung a Terzetto of Meyerbeer’s, a 
distinguished amateur kindly sung Handel’s fine bass song “‘ Si trai 
cippo,” in which he was rapturous!ty encored, and instead sung the fine 
German song “‘ Land of my Devres.’”’ In both, the melodious notes of 
his admirable bass voice were heard with great advantage. ‘The concert, 
which proved one of the mast successful of the season, and terminated at 
eleven o’clock, was conductor by Mr. Henry Bussell with his usual ability. 
Principal violin, Mr. James Barton.—Dublin Evening Mail, 

Giascow.—On Monday evening, Mr. Thomson, Leader of the Music 
in the Cathedral, gave an ‘ illustrated” concert in the Assembiy Rowms, 
which “as numerously and fashionably attended. Mr. Thcmson’s illus- 
trations, consisting of introductions to the various songs and pieces of 
music, were neat and graphic, often piquant; and, assisted by Miss 
M‘Beth and Mr. Bayne, and the excellent vocal band. of the Cathedral, in 
addition to his own exertions, every part of the performance gave the 
most unmixed satisfaction to the audience, and great credit to the per- 
formers, who were repeatedly encored. The Anthem, *‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord,” from the 33d Psalm, by Mr. John Campbell, merchant tailor of 
this city, was rapturously applauded and encored.—Giasguw Consti- 
tutional. 

Gtiascow.—Last night, Mr. Wilson gave one of his justly celebrated 
entertainments, to an highly respectable auditory, in the Assembly 
Rooms, which was crowded to the door. The selection of songs for 
the occasion was’ most judicious, and all of them delightfully sung, 
especially, ** O Tibby I ha’e seen the Day,” and “ The Carle hé cam ower 
the Craft,” which, amongst others, was rapturously encoreJ/. Mr. W 











gives just one other entertainment 
Paris.— Glasgow Constitutional. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tueatre, SHEFFIELD.—The local papers speak in high 
terms of the production of The Tempest of Mr. Charles Dillon. 
Miss Grant's Ariel is described as one of the most admirable 
performances, both for singing and acting, which the Sheffield 
folks have for a long time witnessed in the theatre. The 
Tempest is being played every evening, and will, it is thought, 
have a long and successful run. 

Mr. Henry Russevs has been giving his entertainment, 
during the week, with the utmost success, at the Strand 
Theatre. 

Desazet THE AcTress.—The day before yesterday, in the 
Passage Saulnies, a poor little Savoyard was sitting on the 
corner of a step, trembling with cold and crying with hunger. 
Numbers of well-dressed and well-fed gentlemen passed by, 
chatting about the Chemin du Nord and Robert Bruce. A 
woman of a pretty shape, a quick step, and a penetrating eye, 
passed among them, humming a song of Beranger. At sight 
of the child the song and the woman stopped. “ My poor 
child, you are very cold.” ‘Yes, ma’am, and very hungry 
too. have had nothing to eat since yesterday morning.” 
“ Poor little fellow, wait a moment. But, no! you have'nt 
time to wait. Here, take that. Go to the bakers and get 
some bread. Go after to the J’raiteurs, and you can warm 
yourself while you buy some hot potatoes. Come and let mé 
see you to-morrow, Here is my address.” When the good 
lady had gone, a gentleman who had witnessed the scene, ap- 
proached the poor Savoyard, who was wiping the tears’ from 
his eyes with the back of his frost-bitten hands. He gave a 
piece of money to the child, and asked her the name of the 
charitable lady who had gone away, after her kind action. 
The child gave him a card which his benefactor had given him, 
and the gentleman read on its glossy surface the name— 
‘ Virginie Dejazet’. 

Metopist’s C.us.—This friendly and harmonious Society 
had a brilliant meeting on Tuesday, at the Freemason’sTavern. 


previous to leaving Glasgow for 





Several glees and songs were sung in the course of the 


evening by a host of vocalists, and solos on the harp, piano- 
forte, and flute, were excellently performed by Messrs. J; B. 
Chatterton, W. H. Holmes, and R. Carte, and loudly 
applauded by the company, amounting to fifty amateurs and 
professors, William Dixon, Esq., having offered a prize of 
ten guineas for a cheerful song, to be sung and accompanied 
by Mr. J. LL. Hatton, two candidates only entered the list, 
whose compositions were admirably sung and accompanied by 
Mr. Hatton, and the prize was awarded to the veteran Blewitt, 
who has gained several prizes on former occasions. The 
secretary announced that Sir A. Barnard would give a prize 
of ten guineas for a Druidical ode (and chorus), to be sung by 
Mr. Machin, at the meeting in April, when H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge will honour the club with his’ presence. 
By way of encouragement to the musical members of the club, 
premiums of five guineas each will be given to the composers 
of the second and third best odes. H 

Mr. Joun Parry has sung, during the last fortnight, with 
his wonted success, at Manchester, Liverpool, Halifax, War- 
rington, Preston, &c., and he is engaged, with he clever 
Misses Williams and Mr. Calkin, to sing at two concerts at 
Cheltenham, on Monday and Tuesday next. 

Frencu Prays.—The Queen and Prince Albert attended 
on Thursday week, when Lemaitre appeared in Les Mysteres 
de Paris. a trashy melodrama. The great actor took his. leave, 
with Malle. Clarisse, in Le Docteur Noir the next night. °*” 
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M. W. Stare, the distinguished professor of the piano- 
forte in Paris and Germany, and author of a very elegant 
system of tuition, has commenced a, series of instruction in 
classes for that instrument, at his residence, 57, Frith-street, 
Soho. 

Mapuze. Rosariz Tuemar, a Belgian pianiste of consider- 
able talent, has announced a concert to take place in the 
ensuing month. The artistes already engaged are Mr. 
Benedict (piano), M. F. Steveniers (violin), of whom we gave 
a memoir in a late number, Piatti (violoncellist), F. Lablache, 
Madame F. Lablache, and John Parry. 

M. Jutiien.—The enterprising chef has announced a grand 
concert at the Theatre Royal, Worcester, to be given on 
Tuesday next. An efficient band accompanies M. Jullien, and 
the services of Miss Birch are retained, to give a vocal diver- 
sity to the entertainments. 

Stenor Piatti, the celebrated violoncellist, during his 
absence from London, has been prosecuting a continental tour, 
and giving concerts at all the principal towns which he visited. 
Signor Piatti gave a concert at Bologna, another at Parma, two 
at Pergamo, and two at Milan, at all of which places he met 
with the most flattering success. 

German Hospitay.—At a fancy fair, purposed to be holden 
in the Hanover Square Rooms in May, for this deserving 
charity, there will be an exposition of German vocal and 
instrumental compositions, the gift of some of the most cele- 
brated German musicians to the hospital. Manuscripts have 
already been received from Spohr, Hauptmann, Ferdinand 
Hiller, Adolph Gollmick, Oberthar, Leopoldine Blahetka (the 
only lady pupil of Beethoven), Dr. Schumann, and Speyer. 
Messrs. Wessel and Co., of Regent-street, are entrusted by 
the committee with the engraving aud publication of these 
compositions. 

Six Henry Bisuor has given a series of lectures on music 
with great success at Leeds and Liverpool, assisted by Mrs. 
Sunderland and Miss Thornton. Sir Henry will complete his 
series of lectures in, Crosby Hall, on the 4th and I1th of 
March, and commence a new series at the London Institution 
on the 25th. A concert is to take place shortly at Leeds, to 
consist entirely of the works of Bishop, and the like compliment 
is to be paid to our talented countryman by the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool. 

‘Mapame Viarpor Garcia.—aA letter from Berlin an- 
nounces, that on the previous evening, Madame Viardot 
Garcia had appeared on the stage of the Grand Opera, for the 
first time, in a German version of La Juive, Halevy’s favourite 
work, Every piece sung by this celebrated artiste met with 
the greatest applause, and the audience, with showing their 
approbation during the progress of the opera, called her before 
the curtain at the end of every act. At midnight, the mem- 
bers of the orchestra executed a serenade under the windows 
of the lady’s: apartment.—Morning Post. [Can the rival 
Italian Operas read the frequent accounts of this great artist’s 
success, and make no effort to engage her? Why all this 
work. of one of “both our houses,” to obtain an artist 
in no way her auperior—to wit—Jenny Lind.—Ep. M. W.} 

Tue Bauiet Benny THE Scenes.—Before the three days 
of 1830, few strangers were admitted into the coulisses of the 
Opera, .and even now the number is limited to a certain 
number of habitués, including the corps diplomatique, who 
are entitled by special privilege to an entrée, and some in- 
fluential journalistes. Their favorite place of rendezvous is 


the foyer de ja danse, a large room adjoining the ancient 
Hdtel Choiseul, badly lit, and furnished with a semi-circular 
for the accommodation of the danseuses : the floor is 


Bench 








sloping, and at a certain distance, iron rods are fixed in. the 
wall, upon which the fair votaries of Terpsichore rest one-foot 
while standing on the other, in order to render their limbs 
pliant and supple. This they call se derouiller. A marble 
bust of La Guimard, on a pedestal of painted wood, is the 
chief ornament in the room. About an hour before the com- 
mencement of the ballet, the preparatory exercises in the foyer 
begin, and in another half hour, most of the leading danseuses 
are assembled there, employing the short time that remains 
previous to the rising of the curtain in practising their steps 
and entrechats. Fanny Elssler and her sister seldom used to 
enter the foyer, having had constructed in their apartment, in 
the Rue Lafitte, a miniature theatre de danse, with slopin 
floor and other accessories, where they could study with equal 
facility and be secure from all interruption. The fatigue and 
torture undergone by young danseuses, even at the early ages 
of seven and eight, are extremely severe : their little feet are 
first placed in a box with grooves, heel against heel, with 
the knees turned outwards. This is called se tourner. Then 
comes se casser, which consists in placing the right foot on a 
bar which is held with the left hand, and vice versa. These 
and manifold other different ways must be persevered in with 
the most regular assiduity, one week’s repose being sufficient 
to entail on the unfortunate beginner at least two months’ 
double ‘labour. ‘ Another place of réunion is the foyer des 
réles, in which the artists await their summons to the stage: 
this apartment is seldom or never entered by the leading per- 
formers, who prefer remaining in their private dressing-rooms 
or /oges, which are furnished luxuriously or simply, according 
to the taste or means of the occupant. The loge of the danseuse 
(when she has one to herself) is generally decorated in a taste- 
ful manner; the walls are often hung with muslin, and the 
sofa and arm-chairs covered with richly embroidered silk. 
This is the loge of a premier sujet : those allotted to the rats are 
very different. One of them has been described as being “a 
room of moderate dimensions, whose plastered walls are 
ornamented with caricatures of the principal female dancers, 
picturesquely drawn with a lump of coal. The furniture 
consists of one or two common deal tables and some straw 
chairs, and the occupants of this luxurious retreat are no less 
than ten in number. To these must be added two female 
dressers, and one coiffeur, whose office, it may be easily 
imagined, is no sinecure.”’ 

Scotcu, Wetsu, anp Irtsh Mustc.—Probably no music 
has altered so little in its character as that of the Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish. They are all sprung from one common 
origin, and there is a strong family likeness pervading their 
music. The Celts seem to have been deeply imbued with the 
spirit of song. And whether Edward the First, when he 
conquered Wales, did really put all the bards to death,. or 
whether, as Sharon Turner more charitably interprets the 
story, he forbade them to exercise their musical profession, 
which they looked upon as little better than death—the tes- 
timony is equally strong to the influence which they exercised 
over the people. The Celtic music is sometimes wild and 
warlike in its character; sometimes exceedingly plaintive and 
melancholy, It is well described by Scott in “* Marmion.” 
Some of the Scotch ballads have been attributed to the famous 
or rather infamous David Rizzio; but we believe there is no 
sort of historical evidence to show it. Certainly the proba- 
bilities of the case are greatly against the supposition. There 
seems to be no doubt, however, that some of them were com- 
posed by James the First, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century: but which these are, and how far they differ in 
character from those of Celtic origin, we  cannot..say. 
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We learn, too, from Bishop Percy, that the beautiful air of 
“ Joh’ Anderson, my Jo,’ ** Maggy Lauder,” and others, 
were originally the music of Latin hymns sung in the,church, 
but which, at the Reformation, were adapted to ridiculous and 
even obscene words ; and sung by the rabble in derision of 
the church of Rome. The modern words of ‘‘ John Anderson ” 
are by Burns. —Rev. W. Pearson, on Music. 

Tut Oricinat Dominte Sampson.—Mr., L., late chaplain 
to the archbishop, dined there, and, in a conversation which 
ensued, mentioned his having, in alate tour, fallen in with the 
original Dominie Sampson. This gentleman was a Mr. 
Thompson, the son of the placid minister of Melrose, and 
himself in orders, though without a manse. He had lived for 
many years a chaplain in Sir Walter Scott’s family, and was 
tutor to his children, who used to take advantage of his 
absence of mind, to open the window while he was lecturing, 
get quietly out of it, and go to play, a circumstance he would 
rarely perceive. Sir Walter had many opportunities of pro- 
curing him a benefice, but never dared to avail himself of 
them, satisfied that his absence of mind would only bring him 
into scrapes, if placed in a responsible situation.—Memoir of 
the Rev. Mr. Barham, (Thomas Ingoldsby.) 

Houipay in tuE Encrisn Lancuacte.—The Italian Opera 
House is open; the ballets have begun, and critics are now 
permitted to have any sport with the English language, talking 
at their own sweet will of the poetry of motion—the valse in 
the abstract—with the esthetic tendency of the polka, and 
the esoteric and exoteric influence of entrechats.— Punch. 













TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. S. D.’s letter and accompaniment have been received with thanks. We 
shall take the liberty of publish'ng the letter next week. 

P. M.— We have already published our Correspondent’s letter, aud the answer 
of Mr. H. Phillips. 14 e cannot find room for anonymous communications 
to any farther extent. If P. M. signs his name we have no objection to 

rint his second letter. 

AN Irnisit SUBSCRIBER is informed, that we should be most happy to receive 
from him any such news as he says he should like to see in the Musical 
World. He will, however, find on all occvsions notices from our own 
Dublin Correipondent on musical matters «f interest connected with the 
Irish metropolis. All Subscribers are entitled to the monthly morgeau of 
music given gratis, whether they reside in London or in Nova Zembla. 
We should feel most happy to reckon “an Irish Subscriber” among our 
Trish correspondents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 
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Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 

These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 

JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 





TO THE MUSIC PROFESSION. 





“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 


AND 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, 


Every description of CONCERT PRINTING, (Public or Private,) consisti: 
of ProcramMes, Nores, Tickets, Postine BILus, &c., are neatly pons 
expeditiously executed with economy and taste by 


WwW. 8s. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Where also may be had “The Musical World,”’ and all Operas, Comedies, 
Plays, Farces, and Burlesques. 


TO AMATEURS AND PROFESSORS OF THE VIOLIN 
AND TENOR. 




















J STEWART’S 
REGISTERED VIOLIN AND TENOR HOLDER. 


1 HART 


Respectfully informs Amateurs and Professors of the Violin and Tenor, that he is 
now prepared to supply them with the above INSTRUMENT, which, for ease of 
application and efficiency, surpasses anything of the kind that has yet been offered 
tothe public. J.H. is borne out in this assertion by the opiuion of some of the 
first violinists of the country, who have acknowledged its superiority by adopting 
the same, conceiving it to be the grand desideratum to the above instruments, 


JUST IMPORTED, A CASE OF 
FINE ROMAN STRINGS, 
Of which a fresh supply will be received every three montbs. 
J. HART’S 
Musical Instrument Warehouse, 14, Princes-street, Soho, 


Where may be seen a fine collection of Cremona and other Instruments, com- 
prising Stradiuarius, Guaruerius, Amati, and other celebrated makers. 


ss ‘My, LINDSAY SLOPER’S 
Second DHoiree c 


or 


CLASSICAL PIANO-FORTE MUSIC, 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Mancn 3rd. 


Mr. SLoreR will be assisted at this Soirée by Miss Bassano, Herr BRANDT, 
Messrs. RoussELoT, DeLorrrRe, and PILEt. 


Tickets, for the Second and Third Soirées, Fifteen Shillings esch; family 
tickets, tu admit three to one Soirée, One Guinea each; and single tickets haif-a- 
Guinea each ; may be had of Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co.; WESSEL, and 
JULLIEN ; and of Mr. Linpsay SLopER, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square. 











































EXETER HALL. 


The Committee of the HULLAH TESTIMONIAL FUND beg leave to announce 
that the next 


CONCERT, 


(BEING THE THIRD OF THE SERIES,) ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF 


English Wocal sriusie, 


Will take place 
ON MONDAY, MARCH 8th, 
Commencing at Eight o’clock ; in which will be presented, in Chronological Order, 
specimens the Music of JoHn Bisnor, WELDON, Grorr, GREEN, NARES 
and Boyce; ALDRICH, CAREY, TRAVERS, ARNE, COOKE, JACKSON, an 


BATTISHILL. 
¥ niment, a NEW Png conel has 


For the Performance of Pieces —— Accom 
erected by Mr. Rosson; and the CONCERT BAND, under 
sist of Mr. HULLAH’S 


of Mr. W1xy, has been engaged.—The CHORUS will con’ 
Upper SINGING SCHOOLS. 


Principal Vocal Performers : 











MISS RAINFORTH MISS.DUVA 
MR. MANVERS, MR. W. H. SEGUIN,~ © and MR. MACHIN. 
Organist,—MR. OLIVER MAY, Conductor, MR. MAY. 







Tickurs.—Area, 28.; Western Gallery, 3s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, '78.; may be 
rocured of Mr. J. W. PARKER, Publisher, 445, West Strand ; of the principal 
usic Sellers; andat the Apollonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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CONCERTS: OF ANCIENT. MUSIC, 
NEW ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


The Subscribers are respec folie intermed that the CONCERTS this Season will 
take place on the following DNESDAY EVENINGS: —Marcu ‘10, 24; 
APRIL 3, May 5, 19; Rie] 2, 16, and 30.—The Reh commence on 


the Monday mortiing preceding each Concert, at Twelve; the Concerts at Half-past 

Subscri are requested to send for fois F Tickets at LONSDALE’S 
MUSICAL LIBRARY, 26, Old Bond Street, where Subscriptions are received, 
n d Programmes of the Concerts may be procured. 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE DIATONIC FLUTE 


Can only be procured of the Patentee, at his manufactory, 
3, Bell Yard, Gracechurch street. 
This Instrument is fingered in the same manner as the ordinary flute, and m 
be played as perfectly in tune as the Violin. Its superiority is now acknowl 
by all who have adopted it. 
In March will be ublished, “THEORY OF THE Patent D1atTonic FLUTE,” 
by ABEL SiccaMa, B.A., Patentee. 


Just Published, similar in size to ‘Novet.o’s New Edition. of 
Handel’s Messiah, 
No. 1 of WOOD’S EDITION 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND: 


With Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 
Edited by G, F, GaaHAm. 

In addition to the Music and Poetry ot the Songs the Work will contain brief 
Notices of ther History, when these can be rived from authentic sources, To 
be completed in Twenty MonTHLY fF aly at SixPENCE each, 
Number to contain Eight Songs. Contents of No. [:— 

id set Kind Robin lo’es me 
modern set ahs why- left. I my hame 


le ye 
Roslin Coatle. 


Published by Woop and Co., Music-sellers, 12, Waterloo Place, rey 
and to be had of Soa ow and Boyp, en! J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean 
Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry; and Simpx1n; MagsHA.t, and Co., London. 








GENUINE BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary’ Property, 
ARE INSTRUCTED TO OFFER FOR 


PRIVATE SALE 

A genuine old established and highly respectable Business, devoted to the manu- 
facture of a fashionable Musical instrument, in extent of patronage second only 
tothe Pianoforte. The stock, consisting of finished Instruments in the ware 
rooms, and on hire, materials ’and all requisites for carrying on the business, with 
the remainder of the lease of the premises, and the -wil Fame J be included in 
the purchase. The death of the late tor (who enjoy reputa- 
tion and distinguished ppireeage for the last forty years) is the _~ reason for the 
disposal of the concern. This Business would be a valuable adjunct to that of a 
manufacture of Pianofortes, or other Musical Instruments. Principals only, who 
can command not less than £2000, may apply by letter to Purricx and 
Simpson, 191, Piccadilly. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
(Successors to Mr. Fletcher,) 

AUCTIONEERS OF MUSIC AND LITERARY PROPERTY, 

WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 

Attheir GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, 
On TUESDAY, MARCH 9th, and following day, 

At One o’clock most punctually, a collection of Music and Musical Instruments, 


“VOCAL. NUSIC- Glees le neo enor and Vocal Compositions, with 

—— for the fall orc 

a SACRED MUSIC—Anthems by 7 bert, Green and Kent; Masses by Haydn, 
Mozart, and Novello, Oratorios, &e. 

HANDEL’S WORKS—Including Dr. Clarke’s edition of Handel’s Vocal 

priv 8 bene jae paper, and various Operas and Oratorios, some with 


and chorus _ 
"OPERAS ys Lente erbeer, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Balfe and others. 
a"! AND ORGAN MUSIC—By all the great masters, ancient and 


moder 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC—Solos, Duetts, Trios, Quartetts, veep orm and 
other concerted and orchestral music, in parts and in score, collections of Haydn 


Mozart. 
THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS-—Including works of the 
greatest rarity, qaetnt and modern, various; by Reicha, "Chives, Czerny, 
brechtsberger, &c. Also several 


VALUABLE VIOLINS, 
Being the FINAL rorTION of the collection of Mr. FRaNgots CRAMER; 
A Double Bass, (copy of Garpan de Sala), Violoncellos, Violins; 
Mahogany Cases for Violins, &c. 


May be viewed on the Saturday and Monday before the and catalogues now 
had (or will be sent on application). sate 


ASSEMBLY uae ROOMS, 
LONG’S ROYAL HOTE., 


CLIFTON, NEAR BRISTOL. 
Mrs. Lone Ente an, to inform the Public, that the above Kooms are 
8, viz.— 


let for Concert ures, &c., on the following terms, é 
£44. 

The Large Room, for a Morning ~ 7 6’ 6 2a 

Do. for an Evening : oh 6 FIG 

The Smaller Room for a Morning. oly cae 1h. 6 

. an Evening pate Sy 212 6 


Clifton, Bristol, Dec. 18, 1 


Just Published, the Opera g 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY, 
AS PERFORMED AT THE 
Theatre Mopal, Wrury Lane ; 


WRITTEN BY ALFRED BUNN, COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 





London :—CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street ; 
and 67, Pr aromas 


ACT 
1 “ May Heaven — the Queen,” Introduction and Chorus 
2 “The Prophet bis standard was rearing, ” Song. Sung by ur, Weiss... 
: “One day I wandered,” “It was a form,” Recit. and Air. Mr.W. . Harrison 
“ She comes in all her loveliness,”” Cavatina. Mr. 
- Wrap) ) seo my bright and spotless mins PP rs ss Romer and 
rrani . ia) 


~ eabn 
cacco™ 


6 “ Before our Queen we kneel, » Chorus 2.6 
7 “What form is that?’’ “ It is my Queen,” Recit. ‘and Duet. "Messrs. 

Harrison and Borrani 6 be -~ & 0 

“ Adieu, fair land,” Ballad. Mr. W. Harrison... is Po ae Fi 

“The soldier silently doth stand,” ak to Act I- es pd 6 0 


ACT 
10 “At length in absence mourn’d,” “Fly Hi each ie iadaih Miss Bene. 
Recit. and Air .. as oe 
11 “ This happy day we celebrate, » Chorus - +s we 
12 “ Long live the King,” Chorus. ., we ee ee oe oe 
13 “‘the moment comes,” Canon. Mesers. Harrison, Borrani and Jones 
14 “ Like waves which o’er the ocean,” Barcarole. a. W. Harrison... 
15 “Gome is the calmness,” Ballad. Mr. W. Harriso: 
16 “‘O vengeance, rage and shame,” Duet. Messrs. Harrises and Borrani 
17 “ Thy fondest wish, thy hi hest aim,” Chorus ‘ ay “ 
18 “They who would still be happy,” Romance. Miss Romér 
19 “* This deep affront I did not ‘need? Duet. Miss ayerner “0 Harrison 
20 “The people, past assuaging,” Finale toActII. .. a 
ACT til. 
21 “ These halls of revels once the scene,’ Recitative . ’ 
22 “A lowly youth the mountain child,” Ballad, Miss Isaacs 
23 “Oh, welcome with shouts,” Chorus and Solo “ 
4 * In the devotion which we breathe,” Ballad, Miss ‘Romer 
“ Suppress these ey Beige oe > Chorus and 
36 "To see my King,”” essrs. Harrison, Borrani and Weiss 
27 “What do hear?” Duet. Miss Romer and Mr. W. Harrison ee 
= “ Here, by our laws, for justice,’” Concerted a éa ee as 
** One gentle heart,” Rondo Finale. Miss Rom 
"The Opera will be printed in a complete form on the 25th of “March, price 428. 
PIANS-FORTE RRRARGEOENTS. 
The Overture, pee Lavenu os 
rs, in th ks, by ditto, ea each" - ae ~ 
Ditto, bay a Flute or a Cornet accompaniment to each book ee oe 
Quadrilles from the Opera, by Coote Pm o an 
The Overture arranged as a forte duet, by J. W. Davison =: on 
N. arrangements are in preparation. 
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To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, and the British Army 
and Navy. 
J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER Ghana pve 

J. Konuer having brought to perfection and obtained H 
Patent for the above invention, which he has a “ss no yay. 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROMBONES, and F. 
with great confidence, after an experience of Five re heres ing the action to 
its present state of perfection, recommend them to her 
Navy, and all Proipeors and Amateurs. The advantages that this Patent gives 
to these Instruments are;— 

1. All the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite as per- 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Instrument. 

1. The intervals on the Draronrc and Cu RoNnatic Seales are perfect, the com- 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may may be performed with a 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and ease to the performer, 

3. Combinations in harmony, which never before could be perfurmed at all by 
any Brass Instruments, may now be Saaetenn with ‘perfect ease, and Ten or 
Twelve Instruments on this principle can ‘produce a more.rich and sonorous 
effect than Twenty Four could do on the ol 2 The harshness of tone in 
the former Brass instruments is entirely done away witb, and a set of these 
Instruments heard together, produces harmonious effects never 
before 

These Instruments are now in use in HER Masesty’s PrivaTE Bann, 

Lire Guarps, Roya Horse Guarps, Gasng nine GuARDS, FusiLi 
Guarps, Foray ARTILLERY, 60TH RoYAL RiFLes, 





als, Drawings, and Prices, res on application t toJ, KOBLER’S 
Manufactory 35, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
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CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


Mr, GENGE 
Respectfully announces that his 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONCERT 
Will take place in the above Hall, 


On TUESDAY EVENING, Marcu 2nd, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


Principal Vocalists :—Miss A. F. Smith, Miss Cubitt, Miss Thornton, Mrs. A. 
Newton—Mr. Shoubridge, Mr. N. J. Sporle, Mr. Turner, Mr. T. Williams, 
Mr. Genge, Mr. Kenny, Mr. J. B.. Smith, Mr. H. Smith (trom Ameiica), 
Mr. Edney, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Julian Kench and Mr. Blewitt. Violin, Master 
Thirlwall—Concertina, Mr. G. Case—Conductor, Mr. Farquharson Smith. 
Tickets, Three Shilliags each—a limited number of Reserved Seats, Five Shillings 
each--may be had of Mr. Genge, 19, Peckham Grove, and at the Hall. 


LOVE’S POLYPHONIC ENTERTAINMENTS, 


OVERFLOWING HOUSES—TENTH YEAR IN LONDON. 
VENTRILOQUISM EXTRAORDINARY. 


Crosby Wall, Wishopsqate Dtveet, 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 3G, 
No Performance on Friday, March 5, in q of @ pre-engagemen 
One it Loe a Sacred Concert.) Mr. LOVE will present his last new Polyphonic 
tertainment on a novel construction, with new and appropriate mutative 
Costumes and Appointments throughout entitled 
“A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE OLDEN TIME.” 
LOVE will represent visibly and invisibly, and without assistance, the host and 
and hostess, guests, and servants. With other entertainments particularlized in 
programmes.—Pianoforte, Mr. H. 8. May.—Begin at 8, -Tickets, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
; On TUESDAY, March 2, Mr. LOVE will give an Entertainment at the Assembly 
Rooms, Hackney. 
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SONCS 


FOR THE 
E€LASSICAL VOCALIS F. 
Just Published— 

TWELVE SONGS, 


Selected from the Compositions of 
GLUCK, HANDEL, HAYDN, MOZART, PERGOLESI, PURCELL, AND ROSSI. 
EDITED AND ARRANGED BY MiSS MASSON, 
And dedicated (by permission) to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Price complete, bound in cloth, 12s. Also, published separately. 
A list of Contents may be had on application, or will be forwarded by post. 
“ Nothing can be more correct than the title which Miss Masson has bestowed 
on her volume. It is made up of the richest gems ot vocal art; and they have the 
urther recommendation of being not only rich, but rare. Miss Masson is 
entitled to the thanks of the musical world for this, beautifal selection, for the 
taste and. skill with which the accompaniments are arranged from the original 
scores, and for the clear, correct, and elegant manner in which the work is 
brought out.—Daily News, Jan. 29, 1847.” 
LoNnDON :—PUBLISHED BY 


LEADER and COCK, 63, New Bond-street. 


































PIANOFORTES FOR SALE, 


__A very su) and powerful toned 63 Octave Rosewood COTTAGE, by Zeitter 
and Co., with metallic string pits, check action, &c., cost 0 guineas a short time 
and will now be sold for half that sum ; an elegant Rosewood Semi-CABINET, 
octaves, with all the Jatest improvement:, only 35 guineas; a COTTAGE, 
14 guineas; a6 ‘AVE SQUARE, by Broadwood, with metallic spring plate, 
#18., cost 52 guineas; a 54 DITTO, #4. Also, a variety of new and 
improved CABINET, COTTAGE, and PICCOLO PIANOFORTES, from 25 guineas 
Packed free of ex 4 
C, SCOTCHER, 


(from Collard and Collard’s), 60, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
PIANOFORTES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
















NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIG. 


JUST PUBLISHED, | 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT QUADRILLES; 
Composed by ALBERT Dawes. 
London :—Printed by R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington-st. 
For the Author, Star Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight, of whom they may be had. 





MESSRS, 


R, COCKS’s NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
W. VINCENT WALLACE, 


“ The Last Rose of Summer,” “ The Blue Bell’s of Scotland,” * Nocturne,” 
each 3s. Pretty Merry Waltz, Anna Waltz, and L’Hirondelle Waltz, each 2s. 
At the urgent request of the most eminent professors of music, residing in,all 
parts of the united kingdom, Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. have been so fortunate 
as to obtain from that gifted composer, W. Vincent Wallace, the above-named 
six pieces, which are written in his happiest style. To meet the amateur’s 
constant demand, they have been written expressly to suit the drawing-room, as 
they may be acquired by memory.—Now ready, the 26th edition of Hamilton’s 
Dictionary, of 2,500 terms, by John Bishop, price 1s. Pianos for sale and hire. 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 

HAMILTON’S PIANOFORTE, TUTOR, with Exercises and, $6. Airs 
fingered by Czerny, price only 4s. ‘This work is clearly written, and. intel- 
ligible to the most ordinar capacity, and the book is worthy the attention of 
teachers.” —Vide No, 44, Musical World. Also, by Hamilton, his Miniature 
and Composition, five yols,, each 2s, and 3s. Dictionary 
of 2,500 Musical Terms, 1s. Catechism of Singing, 3s. ; ditto Organ, 38. ; 
ditto Violin and Violoncello, each Is. What Mrs. Barbauld in her day did 
for the infant reader, Mr. Hamilton in his has done for the musical beginner.” 
— Musical World. “Mr. Hamilton has done for rmousical students what. Mr. 
Pinnock has achieved for general education.”—Bent's Literary er 
And to be had, on order, of all musicsellers and booksellers, Pianos and 
harps for sale or hire. 


SCHOOL MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


CHAULIEU’S First Six Months at the Pianoforte, six books, each 3s.; or 
the six in one volume, 15s. “So excellent is the plan of this truly admirable 
work, and so novel and ingenious its execution, that it isin the agra ied 
masterly. Indeed I have no hesitation in saying that for the tution of childrei 
on the pianoforte, no work of equal merit and utility has ever come before the 
public; and for class or school teaching, it will be found absolutely invaluable, 
Country teachers and persons who have not had long experience, in tuition 
will by its aid be enabled to guide their pee into a short and t path, 
along which their th pe towards excellence will be rapid and certain, and 
which will assuredly redound equally to their profit and their reputation.”— 
J. Hamilton, author of The Musical Catechisms. 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


Nearly ready for delivery, Dr, BOYCE’S COLLECTION of CATHE- 
DRAL MUSIC (under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert),—newly edited by JosepH WARREN. In score with an accom- 
paniment for the organ, in three large folio volumes (upwards of 1,000 pages), 
containing Tallis’s full Cathedral Service,and numerous Services and Anthems 
by Farrant, Byrd, Morley, Orlando Gibbons, Child, H. Purcell, Dr. Blow, and 
other celebrated church composers, with an appendix to each volume, contain- 
ing additional Services and Anthems, a Life and Portrait of Dr. Boyce, and 
new biographical particulars of the composers. Price to subscribers, #4, 14s. 64; 
to non-subscribers, £8 8s. London, Messrs. KR. Cocks and Co. ies, and 
gentlemen who intend to honour this new edition with their names, will please 
to forward them as early as possible to the publishers, where may be had John 
Bishop s edition of Tallis’s Order of the Daily Service, in one elegant vol 
gilt edges, 6s.; and separate parts of the Morning, Evening, and athe a 
Services, for treble, tenor, alto, and bass, 2s, each; and organ ditto, 3s. 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE SALOON, 


SUPERIOR PICCOLO and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, Nos, 1 to 7 
manufactured by R. Cocks and Co., No. 6, Burlington-street, London, Music- 
sellers to the Queen.—“ These pianofortes are remarkable for the beauty and 
equality of their tone, the facility of their touch, and their extremely elegant 
exterior. They have the advantage of being firmly and compactly made, of 
the best-seasoned materials, and of keeping well in tune for an unusual length 
of time ”— Musical World, Dec. 11, 1845. “It is our candid opinion that for 
workmanship and quality throughout, together with the extreme reasonable- 
ness of the prices, these ianohortes cannot be surpassed.”—Dramatic and 
Musical Review, Jan. 24, 1846.. N.B. A list of prices and other particulars, to 
be had gratis, postage free. Seven of Erard’s Harps, and One Hundred Pianos 
for sale or hire, on very moderate terms, including several Grand Squares by 
Messrs, Collard and Collard, and Broadwood, 
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JULLIEN’S ALBUM 
FOR 1847, 
‘A most beautifal Christmas Present, New Year’s ‘Gift, 





M. JULLIEN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR I847 


Is Published, and is by far the best work of the kind that has ever 
a ; contains no less than 


THIRTY PIECES OF VOCAL 


AND 


FOURTEEN OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors, 

The portion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include 


TWO MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


OF THE 


omy 
Entertor of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that splendid arena of 
the occasjon of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; the other a 
VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CONCERTS, 
the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience in a 
manner at once /ife-like and elegant, To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBuM will form a delightful SouveNniR, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. ‘ 
A SPLENDIDLY-COLOURED 


PORTRAIT 


Of the celebrated Danseuse, 


MADLLIEG. FLORA FABSBRI, 
In the admired Pas, LA CASTIGLIANA. 
AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT, 


“6 
THE FORTUNE TELLER,” 
Illustrating Baker’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Esa., whose pencil only has been 
employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this ALBUM, and in proof of its 
vast superiority aver all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe: viz. 


ROSSINI, VERDI, DONIZETTI, RUBINI, 
ROCH-ALBERT, H@LZELL, GOLDBERG, SCHIRA, 
HUL PEL, | DUPREZ, JOSE GOMIS, 
MASARNAU, MARATZEK, BALFE, JULLIEN, 
HATTON, BARRET, | ALEXANDER LEE, KGNIG, 
KNIGHT, BAKER, FARMER, LINLEY, 
LAKE, FITZBALL, MOULD, HURREY, 
OREST, ALBERT SMITH, DESMOND RYAN, &c. 


Ie will thus be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Composers, the ALBUM will contain some of the newest and 
a gr roductions of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 

tion of which has been made from those works that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. ’ 


Price 18s. Anp £1, ls, 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
214, REGENT-STREET, AND 45, Krne-Srrerr. 





; SOV EREIGN = 
Life Assurance. Com dainty, 


No, 5, St. JAMES’S STRE 
LONDON. 





ees. 
Sir A, Brydges Henniker, Bart. Henry Pownall, 2 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. | Clande Edward sete, Esq. 


Directors. 
Cuairman, Lieutenant Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 





Arthur Lennox. Sir James ‘ 
Derory-Cuainman, T. C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
-» M.P. Wiliam Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
A Ashburner, Esq., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 
Philip P. Bayh, Beat Henry Walia pene, a. 
3 he enry William 
, >» "Bankers, Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


we ia Retigitera, Messrs. Davies, Son, pee Cmphel. i tie 
urances on the lives of persons in every station of life and ev 

world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount or teem to the 
families of the assured af death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of aflording. 

It affords pertect security in a subscribed Capital, which guarantees the prompt 
setilement of every claim, with participating and non-participating rates on the 
lowest scale, especially for terms of years. 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full amount of the 
Policy, on giving approved available security for a certain number ot annual 
payments, as explained by the Prospectus, 

facility is afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such Policies effectual securities. 

A new plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, particularly adapted for 
young Jives,.and for such as. cannot, without inconvenience, undertake the 
— of a fixed’ inm, securing at once in case of premature 

th, and an accumulating fund, available daring ih should occasion require. 

ANNUITIES, ENDOWMENTS, ADVANCES, and Loans, on liberal terms. 

jiled tuses, with forms of Pr , and every information, may be 
had on applicatioo, either personally or by letter, at the Company’s Offices. 


The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
H. D, Davenport, Secretary, 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM FOR 1847. 


In consequence of the extraordinary sale ofthis splendid work (which has 
been pronounced by the unanimous voice of the public press of the United 
Kingdom “the best and most perfect work ot the kind that has ever 
appeared”), and the great number of persons who have been unableto procure 
copies, M. JULIEN has the sei 8 “ome that he has beer induced to 

blis 
A SIXTH EDITION, 
WITH EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 

This edition contains nearly fifty pieces of the newest and most fashionable 
vocal and instrumental musie, including all the novelties to be introduced in 
the forthcoming season. N.B, The price of JULLIEN’S ALBUM is 18s. and 
#1, 1s. Thecontents if purchased separately would cost nearly £6. 


ROYAL MUSICAL C:NSSRVATORY, 214, RSGENT ST. 
To behad of all respectable Music and Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


MEDICAL GALVANISM. 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. PALMER, 123, New- 
ate-street, in submitting their improved ELECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
to state, that they have availed themselves of the discoveries of De la Rive. 
Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are enabled to construct a coil with all 
the required intensity and quantity of electricity tor medical. use, thereby effect- 
ing both a saving of expense and trouble to the invalid, and placing in his hands 
an effective, powerful, and simple instrument, that may be excited at a minute’s 
notice, and without trovble.— , £8. 38.; £8. 10s.; and £5. 5s. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.—Every description of Apparatue connected 
with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and Voltaic 
Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Electro-Metall Be poy (including the Dis- 
solving Views, Photography, &c.) manufactured an by Horne, | hornthwaite 
and Wood, successors to Edward Palmer, 123, Ni te Street, London. 
Foreign orders, enclosing a remittance or 0: for payment in London, 
promptly attended to. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 

Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, ‘strongly recommended to 
clergymen, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
throats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, gst 
many others, from MADAME ANNA BisHop:— : 

“Dear Srr,—I am happy to say that all I have heerd respecting the 
effi of Dr. STOLBERG’s celebrated LOZENGE is perfectly true, as yester- 
day, feeling myseli very fatigued. (singing nighuy at the Theatre), I took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BISHOP,” 

“ 18th November 1846.—Jermyn Street.” a Aas 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co,, Bow Churchyard ; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paui’s Chuchyard; Sanger,.and 
Dietrichsen and Hannay; Oxford-street; and retail by all respectable 
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Established for the pu’ 
i < a > s es 5 
. et ik . r¢ - 


It is proposed to produce, in th f the season, 
Italien school, wha npn et ee _ ‘a cur reo 
management prin — al day i} 
Hoth. palraels = TL 
MADAME GRIS1 eye ae woe? ano AwE- PERSIAN! 
v2 $ ° r first a 
MADAME RONCOMNL, aieen MEL a heen. i os 
n Omik “Contig — ‘ (ote Theatre La eae, 


(of the rele La Scala, and of heir Theatre Tint gee tine Fra Ca 
LON on” MARIO, 


(of the ve uml Sl *nteate B ot, A v4 hid a Bk AY thiscoumeys AND (Ob the Thedtre Satoure, f non, re id tas obey, 
$1 G. N a $. ALVI — 
(Of the Theatre La Scala, i in Milen, and of the Imperial Theatres St. Petersburgh, ns Srot agpeneenret Ox a in England), 
: rd ‘BASBI | tee (T@ILAM AGH 
SIGNOR TAMBURING cs Puoveue MOR GIORGIO BOM COM bes» 


B , 
b$ ok) &.. A “ae a 
(Of the Theatres San Carfo, Naples, La Scala, Milan, and theImperial Theatre, Vienna,, his Se aor shot itub odie. 
'. SIGNOR “ANGELO ALBA AND SICNOR re a eh wes y 
(Of the Theatre Royal; wadrid, bis first appearance inthis ay => *) (Of the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, appearance in this country), 
Primi BASsss Com open OVE d of 


(Of the ne Thea ch} OR he ce, ctence t EY eit: (Of the Theatre 1 BN Ri, 48.087)! ba Reve fi countey 


MADAME ANTONIETTRMBTETD ORI (arrimin iain 
MLL e AMALTA LINAR a Alea MLLE, ulal WAS wekbM: 


SIGNOR EMMANUELE. 2 L AN O (0% the Theatre San Carlo, in-Naples).| 
Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor, pith Op ut fins Wh ota 


A powerful and numerous chorus of chosen and experienced singers will complete the vocal 
: Cuorvs ee eat aaetnatehilé Promrrer—Si ° 
THE RCHESTRA, formed of ar iG members . 
First Aromas 2 ceeg SAINTON, NS 1. BLAGROVE, “BaNDO, Tw HLLY, srr dry ACH, 
THOMAS, ELLON, PATEY,  GERBIN 
Second VioltesMueis. oe NEWSHAM, OM ‘3, 
ERRY, MARSHALL, : BLAGR rs KELLY, ay 
Tenors—MzssKs. MORALT. HILL, <A NON MSON, HANN 
Violoncellos—MEssps LINDLEY, LU Lucas, HATTON BaicaN Har an “ie 


HA K, 
Double Basses—Mussns. ANEISSL, LANI C. SEVERN, ‘Peat EN, of 
Harp—Mk. B. PERRY. Fate gssrs. R FOLLY. er . nich 
ClartwhetsMassns. LAZARUS AND BOOSE. ns—MEssF 8. BAOMANW eT ao RESTING. eet Maou. ; 
Ophicteide—M. PROSP! se alg ne bar HARPER AND H Trombon sates wey) yc 


of CHIPP... 7 riangle—MR. SEYMOUR. Bass 


THE MILITARY BAND OF “THE? ‘COLDETREAW GUARDS” WiLL pe UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. “oobrne’. 
AN ORGAN of extensive'compas® has tae! érected in the Theatre by Messrs. FLIGHT and SON. =~ 
The Scenery by Messrs. GRIEVS and TELBI Poet anil Translator of the Libretti, ourt M AGGIONI. 


Che ‘Ballet, 


Of a brilliant ‘and ‘costly yo ered will Close ti performance of the evening, and no divertissement will be safered between the acts stags 
The directo: pleasure to announce that he has concluded an engagement with 
ae mee einnentdanseues wil apps Poanigue, Hepat St 
emine’ —PREMIERE DAN: 'sEs— 
Mile. D : r Mie. PLUNKETT 
oes Mile, 'B ER ¢ : Grand Opera, Paris), . - 
‘= eT Ae es appearance in-this: coun’ 
(of the we MARIETTA BADER A oo AND 


(of the. ‘Theatre La Scala, Milan), iia itd deel 
of the Grand Opera, 
G ONT IE (ofthe Theatre Royal, Madrid), , PAAR VIA EAS, cR 
Mons, DE LFS eI ER othe Grand Paris), *Mons. AUG U lof the Grand 
Mile AURIOL ' .J. Mile. RITA PEREDA ‘kK ds I 
Mile, DEMELISSE Mile. ARNAL Miss ROSE COHEN 
Mile. CELESLE STEPHAN Mite. es MONROY Miss CEE 


oe 14S eee 














Mile. DELECHAU Miss G Miss C 
ie PEVALLOIS Miss HARTLEY Miss M :N 
Mile DUVAL Miss BARNETT 
MAITRES DE BALLET——Mons. ALBERT (of the. Grand Opera, Paris), and Mons. BLASIS (of 
LEADER OF THE BALLET—-Mr. ALFRED MELLON. REGISSEUR DE LA DANSE-—Mr, | 
COMPOSER—Signor ALESSANDRO CURMI (of the San Curlo Theatre, Naples). 


He THEATRE. 


the oa at once commodious, elegant, and.co le, it bas Beén entirely re-coustructed and sete roe under the im 
dap B. Asano, Esq., C.E., with every attention paid fo its ventilatian-. The ryone reaper ope sailing mod. Mr. ee 


has happily secured the artistic skill of Signori Ferat and Versapt (of the Th Italien, in Paris), to nity 
app 10 the theatre will be found improved A jae tal eri Ba being formed mediate um under the sorticn’ n Freier street, ees 
ir carriages without exposure to the weather, and facilities for ingress The Retreshment Roow 
Mr. J.G. Warson. tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, for nid So geese. tok to be 5 encs CC nit ie Box-oce, Bow-street; aad at Leona Nevood 
it Messrs. “Sepak Bond-street ; 


Regent also - ‘Andrews’ 's, Mitchell's, 
Mr. Sams’s, St. James's-street. : 


" Frinted a Publishel sth Pro ~ s 
PI we Sve arf e ——— rs, at the Raa team Press” by Wi by Watuss Srdsten darned pont Speco 


Bono; Srange, Paternoster’ Row ie , Dublin; and all Booksellers.—-Saterday, F Febranry avs 160r 
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